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LOGAN’S SPEECH. 


The eloquent address in relation to the cold blooded and atrocious 
massacre of the Indian’s, at Baker’s Bottom, opposite Big Yellow 
Creek, has generally been attributed to the Indian named Logan, and 
we adopt the name as the heading of this article, though we are by no 
means clear that it was his production. The speech, no matter by 
whom produced, has been quoted and admired, wherever the English 
language was understood, and as it related to a most atrocious transac- 
tion near the head of the Ohio,” comes properly within the scope of 
our work. 


We propose to devote considerable space to the subject, and enable 
every reader to form his own opinion on every question involved. 


In Mr. Jefferson’s notes on Virginia, in speaking of the Indians of 
America, he has the following remarks. 

“The principles of their society forbidding all compulsion, they are 
to be led to duty and to enterprise by personal influence and persuasion. 
Hence eloquence in council, bravery and success in war become the 
foundations of all consequence with them. To these acquirements all 
their faculties are directed. Of their bravery and address in war we 
have multiplied proofs, because we have been the subjects on which they 
were exercised. Of their eminence in oratory, we have fewer examples, 
because it is displayed chiefly in their own councils. Some, however, 
we have of very superior lustre. I may challenge the whole orations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furnished any more eminent, to produce a single passage, superior 
to the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to lord Dunmore, when governor 


of this State. And, as a testimony of their talents in this line, I beg 
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leave to introduce it, first stating the incidents necessary for under- 
standing it. 

“In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was committed by some 
Indians on certain land adventurers on the Ohio. The whites in that 





quarter, according to their custom, undertook to punish this outrage in 
asummary way. Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain Daniel Great- 


i 
hunting parties of the Indians, having their women and children with 


house, leading on these parties, surprised at different times, traveling and 


them, and murdered many. Among these were unfortunately tne family 
of Logan, a chief éelebrated in peace and war, long distinguished as the 
friend of the whites. ‘This unworthy return provoked his vengeance, 
He accordingly signalized himself in the war which ensued. In tie au- | 





tumn of the same year a decisive battle was fought at the month of the 
Great Kanhaway, between the collected forces of the Shawanese, | 
Mingoes, and Delawares, and a detachment of the Virginia militia. The | 
Indians were defeated and sued for peace. Logan, however, disdained 
to be seen among the suppliants. But lest the sincerity of a treaty 
should be disturbed, from which so distinguished a chief absented 
himself, lie sent, by a messenger, the following speech to be delivered 
to Lord Dunmore. 

“+T appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat, if ever he came cold and naked, | 
and he clothed him not. During the course of the last long and bloody 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was | 
my love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and | 
said, ‘Logan is the friend of white men.’ I had even thought to have 
lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap, the last | 
spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, 
not even sparing my women and childern. ‘There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This calling on me for revenge. | 
I have sought it: I have killed many: I have fully glutted my vengeance: | 
for my country I rejoice at the beams of peace, But do not harbor a | 
thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will | 
not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? 
Not one.’ ”’ 

Many years elapsed, the speech became more and more widely circu- | 
lated, it was extensively read and admired, and became a theme of reci- | 
tation in public exhibitions, along with the most eloquent passages of | 
ancient and modern poets and orators. Atlengih in 1797, Luther Mar- | 
tin, a very able lawyer, a son-in-law, of Michael Cresap, in obedience to | 
injunctions of a relative as he alleged, and perhaps in some measure under | 

| 
| 


the influence of political feelings, addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Fennel, a public declaimer, through the Philadelphia Gazette edited 
by William Cobbet. 
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Mr. Fennet—By the late Philadelphia papers I observe, Sir, that in 
your “readings and recitations, moral, critical, and entertaining,’ among 
your other selections you have introduced “ The Story of Logan the 
Mingo Chief.” In doing this, I am satisfied you were not actuated by 
a desire to wound the feelings of a respectable family in the United 
States, or by a wish to sive a greater publicity to a groundless calumny. 

You found that story and speech in Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia; you 


found it related with such an air of authenticity, that it cannot be surpri- 


sing that you should not suspect it to be a fiction. 
But, Sir, philosophers are pretty much the same, from old Shandy, 
_ who in support of a system sacrificed his aunt Dinah, to De Warville 
| and Condorcet, who for the same purpose would have sacrificed a world. 
Mr. Jefferson is a philosopher; he too had his hypothesis to establish, 
or, what is much the same thing, he had the hypothesis of Buflon to 
overthrow, 


When we see him employed in weighing the rats and the mice of the 
two worlds, to prove that those of the new are not exceeded by those of 
the old—when, to establish that the body of the American savage is not 
| inferior in form or in vigor to the body of an European, we find him ex- 


| amining minutely every part of their frame, and hear him declare that, 
though the wrist and the hand of the former are smaller than those. parts 
| of the latter, yet, “les organes de la generation ne font plus foibles ou 
plus petits ;’’—and that he hath not only as many hairs on his body, but 





that the same parts which are productive of hair in the one, if left to them- 


| selves, are equally productive of lair in the other :—when we see him so 
_ zealous to establish an equality in such trifles, and to prove the body of 
his savage to be formed on the same modula with the “ Homo sapiens 


Europaus,”’ how much more solicitous may we suppose him to have 


been to prove that the mind of this savage was also formed on the same 
modula. 
Than the man whom he has calumniated, he could scarcely have se- 


lected a finer example to establish the position that the human race in the 
western world are not be-jittled in body or mind; but that unfortunately 
that man was not born in America, 

For the want of better materials he was obliged to make use of such as 
came to his hands; and we may reasonably conclude, whatever story or 
speech he could pick up calculated to destroy the hypothesis of Buffon, 
or to establish his own, especially in so important a point, instead of be- 
ing scrutinized minutely, would be weleomed with avidity. And great 
and respectable as the authority of Mr. Jefierson may be thought, or 
way be in reality, I have no hesitation to declare, that from an examina 


tion of the subject, J am convinced the charge exhibited hy him against 
Colonel Cresap is not founded in truth; and also, that no such specimen 
of Indian oratory was ever exhibited. 

That some of Logan’s family were killed by the Americans I doubt 
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not; whether they fell the victims of justice, of mistake, or of cruelty, 
rests with those by whom they fell. But in their death Colonel Cresap, 
or any of his family, had no share. And in support of this assertion I am 
ready to enter the lists with the author of the Notes on Virginia. 

No man, who really knew the late Colonel Cresap, could have be- 
lieved the tale. He was too brave to be perfidious or cruel. He wasa 
man of undaunted resolution; a man of whom it might be said, with as 
much propriety as I believe was ever said of man, “ that he knew not 
fear.” 

Courage, hospitality, candour, and sincerity were the prominent fea- 
tures ot his character. ‘These also are the leading traits in his descen- 
dants. 

Immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle he established himself 
at Old Town, on the north branch of the Potomac, only fifteen miles this 
side of Fort Cumberland, and one hundred and forty miles to the west- 
ward of Baltimore town. What must have been the situation of himself | 
and his family on so distant a frontier, during the war which terminated 
in the year seventeen hundred and sixty-three, and during the troubles 
which preceded that war, may be easily conceived by those who have 
any knowledge whatever of the situation, at that time of the settlements 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

After the defeat of General Braddock, a company raised and com- 
manded by his eldest son, Thomas Cresap, and in a great measure sup- 
plied with arms and other necessaries by the Colonel himself, attacked 
the invading savages, and drove them over the mountains ; but this vic- 
tory was embittered by the loss of their gallant leader; he and one of the 
Indian Chiefs, fell by woun’s mutually inflicted, and expired together. 
Soon after this event, Colonel Cresap, and his then eldest son, raised 
another company, at their own expense, crossed the mountains, and de- 
feated the Indians with considerable slaughter. After the inhabitants of 
that part of the country where he resided had generally fled from their 
houses, and retired to the neighborhood of Conococheaque, he remained 
with his family at his house near Old Town, which he had surrounded 
with a stockade, for twelve months or upwards. ‘When at last he was in- 
duced to withdraw from so dangerous a situation, removing with his 
books and papers, accompanied by a few of the former inhabitants, who 
had been in his neighborhood collecting their cattle, and were driving 
them down the country, he was attacked by the Indians who lay in am- 
bush for him, and four of his party were killed on the spot; the Indians 
were, however, repulsed with considerable loss, and he had the good 
fortune to escape unhurt. 

That Colonel Cresap and his family were frequently and actively en- 
gaged in the conflicts which took plaee between us and the Indians, is 
wellknown. That some of the Indians have fallen by their hands, is not 
denied; but those were not in the number of our friends. 
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To the Indians who were attached to our cause his doors were ever 
open. At his house was their frequent rendezvous; there often they 
met messengers from the then governors of Virginia and Maryland ; 
there they were often furnished with arms, with ammunition, and with 
provisions, and not unfrequently out of his own stores, and at his own 
expense. 

It was to those savages, who were employed by the French nation (be- 
fore it became our very good friend and ally) to ravage their frontiers 
and butcher the peaceful inhabitants, that he and his family were terri- 
ble. And to those they were terrible, though not “as the fires of 
heaven.” 


But, perhaps, it was from the facts which I have here stated that Mr. 
Jefferson considered himself authorized to say «Colonel Cresap was in- 
famous for the many murders he had committed on the rauch injured In- 
dians.”’” And lest some future philosopher, in some future Notes ou 
Virginia, might be tempted to call him also “ infamous for his many mur- 
ders of the much injured”’ Britons, may, perhaps, have been his motive 
for flying with such precipitation from the seat of his government, not 
many years since, when the British army invaded that State. 

As to Logan; lightly would I tread over the grave even of the untu- 
tored savage; but justice obliges me to say, I am well assured that the 
Logan of the wilderness—the real Logan of nature—had but little, if any 
more likeness to the fictitious Logan of Jefferson’s Notes, than the bru- 
tified Caffre of Africa to the enlightened philosopher of Monticello. 

In what wilderness Mr. Jefferson culled this fair flower of aboriginal 
eloquence ; whether he has preserved it in the same state in which he 
found it, or, by transplanting it into a more genial soil, and exposing it to 
akinder sun, he has given it the embelishments of cultivation, I know 
not. 

There are many philosophers so very fond of representing savage na- 
ture in the. most amiable and most exalted point of view, that we feel our- 
selves less surprised when we see them become savages themselves. To 
some one of this class of philosophers, I doubt not it owes its existence. 

Yet, but for Jefferson, ** it would have breathed its poisons in the desert 
air.” Whatever was the soil in which it first sprung up, it soon would 
have withered and died unnoticed or forgotten, had not he preserved it in 
his collection. From thence the authors of the Annual Register have 
given their readers a drawing as large as nature. The Rev. Mr. Morse 
in his Geography, and Mr. Lendrum in his History of the American Re- 
volution, have followed their example; and you, Sir, are now increasing 
its celebrity by exhibiting it to thronging spectators, with all its coloring, 
retouched and heightened by the flowing pencil of a master. 

Do you ask me how I am interested in this subject? I answer, the 
daughter of Michael Cresap was the mother of my children. I am in- 
fluenced also by another motive not less powerful. My much lamented 
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and worthy relation, who died on the expedition against the western in- | 
surgents, bequeathed to me as a sacred trust, what, had he lived, he in- 
tended to have performed himself, to rescue his family from this unmeri- 
ted opprobrium. 

Do you ask me, why have I so long neglected this duty? I answer, | 
because for a long time past every feeling of my mind has been too much | 
engrossed by the solicitude, though an unavailing solicitude, of preserv- | 
ing the valuable life of one of that family, to attend to any objects which i 
could bear a postponement. ‘The shock is now past. I begin to recall 
my scattered thoughts to other subjects; and finding the story of Logan 
in the catalogue of your readings, it instantly brought me to the recollee- | 
tion of a duty, which I have hastened thus far to fulfil. 

And now, Sir, to conclude: I arrogate to myself no authority of pro- | 
hibiting the story and speech of Logan from being continued in your | 
readings and recitations; tais I submit to your sentiments of propriety | 
and justice ; but from those sentiments I certainly have a right to expect, | 
that, on its conclusion, you will inform your hearers, it is at best but the 
ingenious fiction of some philosophic brain; and when hereafter you | 
oblige an audience with that story and speech, that with the poison you 
will dispense the antidote, and by reading to them this letter, also oblige | 
your very humble servant. Lutucr Martin. 

March 29, 1797. i 
To Mr. James Fennel. 

Mr. Jefferson finding his veracity and integrity thus impeached, ad- | 
dressed letters to various persons, who might be supposed to have some | 
knowledge of the matter, and received a mass of testimony which is | 
published in an appendix to a later edition of his “ Notes on Virginia.” | 

As the bulk of this testimony has no bearing upon the authorship | 
of the celebrated speech, we shall oly remark, that while it disapproves | 
entirely the charge against Cresap as to any participation in the outrage | 
at Yellow Creek, it seems to implicate him in the killing of other Indi. | 
ans lower down the Ohio. But as to the matter most material to Mr. 
Jefferson’s reputation, it settles beyond controversy, that such a speech | 
was taken from Logan to Lord Dunmore. ‘This was enough to acquit | 
the author of the “* Notes on Virginia’ of all unfairness in the matter. | 
But to proceed to the Speech, we will state that many years ago, Mr. 
James M’Kee, the brother of Alexander M’Kee, the Deputy of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, stated to us distinctly, that he had seen the speech in the 
hand-writing of one of the Johnsons, whether Sir William, or his sue- 
cessor Guy, we do not recollect, before it was seen by Logan. We had 
not then nor have we now the slightest doubt, that our esteemed friend 
believed what he said. He was a gentleman of sense and unquestionable 
integrity and veracity, and we had no shadow of suspicion, that he did 
not suppose that he was speaking the precise truth; but we supposed 











that he had somehow confounded the speech with some other paper. 
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| contrasting the particularity of the letters with the vagueness of the afli- 


and his par'y, and the murder of Logan’s family. It seems Logan has 


_ with our former allies. ‘They appear to have established peace with all 


| ment, and to bring her power on the ocean within more reasonable and 


_ charging a duty of conscience and at the same time of friendship. I am 
| with sentiments of great esteem Dear General, 
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Under this impression, we never gave much weight to his statement, in 
the considerat.on of the speech. A few months ago, however, two let: 
ters from Thomas Jefferson to Gen. John Gibson, (the man who carried 
the speech from Logan to Dunmore,) were placed in our hands, and upon 


davit elicited by them, we were greatly surprised and a strong impres- 
sion was made upon our mind that James M’Kee’s statement was 
possibly true. ‘I'he following is one of these leters. 
PuiLaApELpuia, Fes. 12. 1798. 

Dear GeNERAL:—Your favor of the 2d inst. is received. Should our 
session be cont nued to a greater Jength than I expect, it would be a cir- 
cumstance of great pleasure to me to see you here. But I do not think 
we can continue here much longer than the present month, as there is re- 
ally nothing to do, but to receive information from our envoys at Paris. 


If that wear a peaceable aspect, as I hope it will, we ought not to remain 
here a week longer for any thing we have to do. I must therefore urou- 
ble you to give me by way of letter the information respecting Cresap 


mistaken the ‘title of Cresap, if not the person. J wish to get a minute 
history of the whole transaction in order to correct or confirm that which 
has been before given. Weare very anxious here to get some informa- 





tion from our envoys in order to know on what ground we are to stand 


their continental neighbors, and to be collecting all their energies to in- 


vade England. ‘heir cbjects seem to be to republicanize her govern- 


safe limits. I shali with great pleasure make myself useful to you here, 
should any thing turn up in which I can be so. I shall thereby be dis- 


Your most obedient servant. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
To Gen. Gipson. 
It will be observed that Mr. Jefferson tells Col. Gibson thit he wishes 
to get “a minute history of the whole transaction.” 
The second letter is a long one, and we publish it in full. 


Puitaperpma, Marcu 21, 1800. 

Dear Sir:—I received last night your favor of the 14th, and now in- 
close you a copy of your letter. I was within a day or two of putting 
into the press the evidence I had collected on this subject. J have been 
long in collecting it, because of the distance and dispersion of those ac- 
quainted with the transaction. However, I have at length, that of a do- 
zen or fifteen persons, who clear up the mystery which threw doubt on 
this piece of history. It appears that instead of one, there were four dif- 
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ferent murders committed on the Indians. ‘The first by Cresap and his 
party a little above Wheeling, on two Indians. ‘The second by the same 
persons on the same or the next day, ona party of Indians encamped be- 
low Wheeling at the mouth of Grave Creek, among whom were some of 
Logan’s relations. ‘The Indians here returned the fire and wounded one 
of Cresap’s party. ‘The third by Greathouse and ‘Tomlinson a few days 
after. ‘This was a hunting party of Indian men, women and children, 
encamped at the mouth of Yellow Creek opposite to Baker’s bottom. 
Greathouse went to their camp as a friend, found them too strong, and 
invited them over to Baker’s todrink. ‘They came over, were furnished 
with as much rum as they would drink, and when the men were quite 
drunk, Greathouse’s party fell on and massacred the whole, except a little 
girl, Logan’s cousin, whom they made prisoner. Here his sister was mur- 
dered, and some other of his relations. ‘The Indians over the river alarm- 
ed at the guns, sent over two canoes of men to seek for their friends, 
Greathouse and his party received them as they approached the shore, 
with a well directed fire, and killed and wounded several. At this mas- 
sacre, Baker says there were 12 killed and 5 or 6 wounded. The popvu- 
lar report at a distance from the scene, had blended all these together, 
and made only one transaction of it; and passing from one to another un- 
acquainted with the geography of the transaction, the Kanhawa had been 
substituted for the Ohio. Hence too arose the doubt, whether it was not 
Greathouse instead of Cresap who killed Logan’s relations. The prin- 
cipal murder was by Greathouse at Yellow Creek, but some of them had 
been killed a few days before by Cresap at Grave Creek. The mistake 
of Cresap’s title, calling him Colonel instead Captain, I presume was 
merely an Indian mistake. I think I have observed them call those 
whom they deemed great men among us, Colonel, by way of courtesy. 
I suppose from the letter you inclose me, which I now return, that some 
chicanery is to be exercised on Logan’s speech, its genuineness, whether 
it was written, in the Indian language, and by whom and &c. as to aut 
this you can set us to rights. ‘This gentleman began as I am told, (for I 
have never read a single one of his papers, except as much of the begin- 
ning of the first, as showed me the style in which he thought proper to in- 
dulge himself, and which determined me at once not to gratify him by 
reading what he wrote to give me pain.) He begun, it is said, by deny- 
ing that any such speech was ever delivered, by declaring it a forgery, 
and a forgery of mine, and &c. He finds the current of testimony tuo 
strong to be resisted, and wants to see if he can take any hold on the 
circumstances of its being written or spoken, in what language, by 
whom, and &c. You have perfectly divined the cause of his taking up 
this subject. While his wife lived he never noticed it. For years after 
her death, he never noticed it. But when it become an object with a 
party to injure me in the eyes of my countrymen, this, among other eir- 
cumstances, was thought to furnish grounds for writing me down. They 
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set this cat’s paw to work on it: and he has served them with zeal. [I 
sh«ll never notice him otherwise than by publishing the evidence I have 
collected, and correcting the text in the Notes on Virginia, conformably 
to the more exact information of the historical fact. I shall delay doing 
this a few days, in hopes of receiving from you the deposition you are so 
kind as to promise. If this could be by the first return of post I should 
be glad, because I must get these testimonies printed before Congress 
leaves this place. 

With respect to the application you wish to the Governor, he is to be 
here in a few days, and if I can possibly serve you with him I will. I 
shall see him of course, but must be indirect in the manner. A little re- 
flection will suggest to you that there are delicacies in this business 
which must be observed, and are necessary indeed to give effett to what 
is desired. Ancient recollections and a thorough sense of the just grounds 
on which you have a right to be thought of, give me a sincere wish to 
serve you. I am with great esteem Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 














To Gen. Gipson. 


The most casual reader will observe that this letter is what lawyers 
would call a leading one, one calculated to /ead the witness in his reply. 
Take, for instance, the expression “I think, I have observed them call 
those whom they deemed great men among us, Colonel; by way of 
courtesy.”’ ‘The truth, we believe, is just the reverse of this; Captain, 
we think, is the complimentary expression among the Indians. But that 
is not very important. 

Again Mr. Jefferson says. “I suppose from the letter you inclose me, 
which I now return, that some chicanery is to be exercised on Logan’s 
speech, its genuineness, whether it was written in the Indian language 
and &e. &c. Here it will be observed that Colonel Gibson had enclosed 
to Mr. Jefferson, from some person, name not mentioned, the letter, which 
first suggested to the latter gentleman the idea that “ some chicanery was 
to be exercised on Logan’s speech, its genuineness, whether in the Indi- 
an language, and by whom and &c.’’ ‘Thus it appears manifest that 
Colonel Gibson was zealous in the cause of Mr. Jefferson, was watchful 
of his interests, understood his case, perceived clearly the game which 
Mr. Martin was about to play against him, and like a faithful sentinel 
Was prompt in giving the necessary information. It will also be observed 
that Mr. Jefferson immediately upon the receipt of the letter inclosed to 
him, also perceived clearly the plan of attack which was to be adopted 
against him, and immediate] y called Gibson’s attention to the important 
points, and emphatically remarks, “as to all this you can set us to 
rights.” To impress still more strongly upon his mind the importance 
of his testimony, the Colonel is informed that the publication of his book 
will be delayed a few days “in the hopes of receiving from you the de- 
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58 THE OLDEN TIME. 
position you promised.” It is also obvious from this that the deposition 
was no hasty thought, got up on the spur of the moment, but deliberately 
considered and “promised”’ to Mr. Jefferson. 

Yet after being thus fully aware of the very points at issue, after being 
reminded by Mr. Jefferson, that Mr. Martin would endeavor “to take 
hold of the circumstances of its (the speech) being written or spoken, in 
what language and by whom.” Colonel Gibson goes before a magistrate 
and makes the following deposition. 

Allegheny County, SS. 
State of Ronroor: lier 

Before me, the subscriber, a justice of the peace in and for said county, 
persona!ly appeared John Gibson, Esq., an associate Judge of same coun- 
ty, who being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, that in the year 1774, he 
accompanied lord Dunmore on the expedition against the Shawnese and 
other Indians on the Sciota; that on their arrival within‘fifteen miles of the 
towns, they were met by a flag, and a white man of the name of Elliott, 
who informed lord Dunmore that the chiefs of the Shawnese had sent to 
request his lordship to halt his army and send in some person who under- 
stood their language ; that this deponent, at the request of lord Dunmore 
and the whole of the officers with him, went in; that on his arrival at the 
towns, Logan, the Indian, came to where this deponent was sitting with 





| the Corn-Stalk, and the other chiefs of the Shawnese, and asked him to 


walk out with him; that they, went into acopse of wood, where they sat 
down, when Logan, after shedding abundance of tears, deliverd to him 


‘the speech, nearly as related by Mr. Jefferson in his Notes on the State 


of Virginia; that he the deponent told him then that it was not Colonel 
Cresap who had murdered his relations, and that although his son capt. 
Michael Cresap was with the party who killed a Shawnese chief and 
other Indians, yet he was not present when his relations were killed at 
Baker’s near the mouth of Yellow creek on the Ohio; that this deponent 
on his return to camp delivered the speech to lord Dunmore; and that the 
murders perpetrated as above, were considered as ultimately the cause 
of the war of 1774, commonly called Cresap’s war. 
JOHN GIBSON. 
Sworn and subscribed the 4th April, 1800, at Pittsburgh, before 
me, Jer. BAKER. 
Now what could be more vague than this? “delivered to him the 
speech nearly as related by Mr. Jefferson ;’’ again the deponent * delive- 


|. red the speech to Lord Dunmore.” “ Delivered the speech,’”’ may apply 


either to the delivery of a written copy or to an oral delivery, as we say, 


“Mr. Smith delivered an address in Philo Hall.” No language could 


have been devised, which would more effectually conceal from the public 
the real state of the case, as to whether it was “written or spoken,”’ and 
“by whom.” How easily could he have said that it was delivered orally 
or in the handwriting of Logan, if either was true. How very natural 
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| would it have been to say so; especially after being told by Mr. Jeffer- 
| gon that “as to all this you can set us to rights.”” Does the deposition 
| set Mr. Jefferson or Martin or any other person “ right’’ as to any single 
| point as to the mode of delivery, or if written, in whose handwriting ? 

He states distinctly that the speech in some form was delivered to him 
by Logan, and by himself to Dunmore; but in what shape is effectually 
obscured. So that if the speech was really in the handwriting of one of 
the Johnsons as Mr. M’Kee told us; Col. Gibson adopted very suitable 
language, to conceal that fact and yet serve Mr. Jefferson’s purpose, with- 
out expressing any untruth. In fact, the most ingenious sophist could 
contrive no other words in our language, which would show that a 
speech was delivered, and yet conceal so effectually whether it was in 
writing or oral. 

Now when we reflect how easy and how natural it would have been, 
to state whether the speech was delivered orally or in writing ; it really 
seems singular that such an important matter should have been overlook- 
ed. Col. Gibson’s friend Jefferson wanted “a minute history of the 
whole transaction.” Col. Gibson himself had suggested to Mr. Jeffer- 
son by sending him the letter of some third person, that “some chicanery 
was to be exercised on the speech whether it was written and &c.” and 
yet that very fact is effectually and most ingeniously concealed. Our 
readers will observe, too, that Col. Gibson swears that he told Logan that 
neither Colonel Cresap nor the Captain was present at the massacre at 
Baker’s Bottom, “ when his relations were killed,” and yet he says nothing 
about the reply. Did Logan assent to the correction or did he persist 
in his own statement? How naturally would some explanation on this 
point have followed, if the whole truth had been declared! If Logan 
remained silent on a point in which his feelings were so deeply inter- 
ested, his silence would amount to assent. If Logan had agreed that 
Cresap was not present at Baker’s Bottom, “when his relations were 
killed,’ but said that he was present at some other place, when other re- 
lations were killed, that would be important in Mr. Jefferson’s reply 
and would very naturally have been stated in the deposition. But noth- 
ing of the sort is stated, and although the deposition had been “ promi- 
sed” for weeks, we find little in it, but the vague statement about the 
“delivery”? of the speech, the positive statement that Cresap “ was not 
present at Baker’s Bottom when Logan’s relation were killed,” and the 
equally distinct statement that although he was not present at the killing 
of Logan’s relations, yet he was present at the killing of “ other Indians.” 
Truly this niggardliness in doling out testimony in the case where it was 
80 much needed and where “a minute history’? was requested, seems 
remarkable. 


But we annex the testimony of Joseph Tomlinson, who was at Baker’s 
Bottom when Logan’s relations were killed, and also in Dunmore’s camp 
when the speech was delivered to that nobleman. We have lately been 
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assured that Tomlinson, though present at Baker’s Bottom was a respec- 
table man, He testifies that the speech was delivered on a clean sheet of 
paper, in the handwriting of Gibson, and that the name of Cresap was not 
in it. As Col, Gibson applies the same language to the commitment of 
the speech to himself by Logan, as he uses in relation to the delivery of 
the speech to Dunmore, we must infer that both were in writing. Now 
it is no where alleged that Logan could write. 

One of the witnesses, whose testimony Mr. Jefferson collected and 
published, was William Robinson. Ue had been taken prisoner by the 
Indians, and condemned to be burnt, but was saved by Logan. He testi- 
fied “that about three days after this, Logan brought him a piece of paper, 
and told him he must write a letter for him, which he meant to carry and 
leave in some house where he should kill somebody; that he made ink 
with gun-powder, and the subscriber proceeded to write the letter by his 
direction, addressing captain Michael Cresap in it, and that the purport 
of it was, to ask “ why he had killed his people? ‘That some time before 
they had killed his people at some place (the name of which the subscriber 
forgets,) which he had forgiven; but since that he had killed his people 
again at Yellow creek, and taken hiscousin, a little girl, prisoner; that 
therefore he must war against the whites: but that he would exchange the 
subscriber for hiscousin.”’ And signed it with Logan’s name, which letter 
Logan took and set out again to war; and the contents of this letter, as 
recited by the subscriber, calling to mind that stated by Judge Innes to 
have been left, tied to war club, in a house, where a family was murdered, 


and that being read to the subscriber, he recognises it, and declares he | 


verily believes it to have been the identical letter which he wrote, and sup- 

poses he was mistaken in stating as he has done before from memory, 

that the offer of the exchange was proposed in the letter; that it is 

probable it was only promised him by Logan, but not put in the letter.” 
The following is that letter : 

“ Captain Cresap. 


“ What did you kill my people on Yellow Creek for? The white 
people killed my kin, at Conestoga, a great while ago; and I thought 
nothing of that. But you killed my kin again, on Yellow creek, and 
took my Cousin prisoner. Then I thought I must kill too; and I have 
been three times to war since; but the Indians are not angry: only 
myself Captain JOHN LOGAN.” 

Jory 21st, 1774. 

Now we would ask is it probable that the man who had to employ @ 
penman to write down such a letter, could have delivered the eloquent 
speech supposed to be Logans? We confess we greatly doubt upon the 
subject. 


One other remark upon this letter, it was dated in July 1774, and it is 





directed to Captain Cresap, the only one of the Cresap’s who really had 
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any participation in the Indian troubles in the spring of 1774; and yet 
the speech which was delivered in November of the same year, names 
Colonel Cresap. Now we would ask, if the speech in November was 
spoken or dictated by the same person who dictated the letter in July, 
how did it happen that he was correct in giving his title to Cresap in 
July and wrong in November. Is it not more likely that the speech and 
the letter were the productions of different persons? The letter, too, 
agrees with Gibson in the statement that Logan’s relations were all killed 
at Yellow Creek, and not as Mr. Jefferson said, one portion at that place 
and another portion lower down the river. 









































The letter is precise and specific as to the place where Logan’s rela- 
i tives were killed, there is no vagueness about it, it is manifestly from the 
| mind of a person who knew what he was writing about; while the 
é speech deals in that kind of loose generality, which one not knowing the 
precise facts, would be likely to use. 

Our conclusions then upon the whole matter are as follows. 

Ist ‘That a speech called Logan’s was delivered to Dunmore. 

2 That Mr. Jefferson honestly believed such to be the fact when he 
wrote his “ Notes.” 

3 That the letter addressed to Captain Cresap was dictated by Logan. 

4 That the Speech was not dictated by the same person who dictated 
the “letter.” 

5 That Captain Cresap was concerned in the killing of some 
Indians. 

6 That he was not concerned in the killing of Logan’s relatives. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH TOM- 
LINSON. 

Ques. 2. Do you reeollect the time and circumstances of the affair at 
Yellow Creek? 

Ans. Yes, the time was the third or fourth day of May, 1774, and the 
circumstances were, that two or three days before these Indians were 
killed at Yellow Creek, by the whites, two men were killed and one 
wounded in a canoe belonging to a Mr. Butler of Pittsburgh, as they 
were descending the Ohio river, near the mouth of little Beaver and this 
canoe was plundered of all the property, and moreover, about this time 
the Indians were threatening the inhabitants about the river Ohio; and I 
was also informed they had committed some depredations on the proper- 
ty of Michael Cresap. I assisted in the burial of the white men killed 
in Butler’s canoe. 

Ques. 3d, Who commanded the party that killed the Indians at Yel- 
low Creek, and who killed those Indians. Do you know 2? 

Ans. The party had no commander. I believe Logan's brother was 
killed by 'a man named Sappington; who killed the others I do not 
know, although I was present, but this I well know, that neither Capt. 
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| Michael Cresap, nor any other person of that name was there, nor do I 
| be‘ieve within many miles of the place. 








Ques. 4. Where was Logan’s residence, and what was his character ? 

Ans. I believe his residence was on Muskingum; his character was no 
ways particular, he was only a common man among the Indians, no chief, 
no captain. 

Ques. 5th. Where and when did Logan die? 

Ans. To this Question, I answer that I do not know when nor where 
Logan died. But was informed by Esquire Barkley of Bedford, that he 
became very vile, that he killed his own wife, and was himself killed by 
her brother. Iam however, certain he did not die until after Dunmore’s 
treaty, on the Scioto. 

Ques. 6th. Was Logan at the treaty held by Dunmore with the Indians 
at camp Charlotte, on Scioto? did he make a speech, and if not, who 
made a speech for him ? 

Ans. To this question I answer—Logan was not at the treaty, perhaps 
Cornstalk the chief of the Shawanee nation, mentioned among other 
grievances, the Indians killed on Yellow Creek; but I believe neither 
Cresap nor any other person, were named as the perpetrators; and I per- 
fectly recollect, that I was that day officer of the guard, and stood near 
Dunmore’s person, that consequently I saw and heard all that passed; 
that also two or three days before the treaty, when I was on the out-guard, 
Simon Girty who was passing by, stopped with me and conversed—he 
said he was going after Logan, but he did not like his business, for he 
was a surly fellow—he however, proceeded on, and I saw him return on 
the day of the treaty, and Logan was not with him; at this time a circle 
was formed and the treaty begun, I saw John Gibson on Girty’s arrival, 
get up and go out of the circle and talk with Girty, after which he (Gib- 
son) went into a tent, and soon after returning into the circle, drew out of 
his pocket a piece of clean new paper, on which was written in his own 
handwriting—a speech for and in the name of Logan. ‘This I heard read 
three times, once by Gibson, and twice by Dunmore; the purport of 
which was, that he (Logan) was the white man’s friend, that on a journey 
to Pittsburgh to brighten this friendship, or on his return from thence» 
all his friends were killed at Yellow Creek, that now when he died who 
should bury him, for the blood of Logan was running in no ereatures 


veins :—but neither was the name of Cresap, or the name of any other | 


person mentioned in this specch. But I recollect to see Dunmore put 
this speech among the other treaty papers. 
Ques. 7th. If Logan was not at the treaty, and made no speech, pray 
from whence came, and who was the author of, that famous speech. 
Ans. In addition to what is stated above, I say there is no doubt in my 


mind, that, it originated altogether with and was framed and produced by 
Col. John Gibson. 
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Ques. 8th. Do you recollect the names of any gentlemen who were 
| present at the treaty. 

| Ans. Yes, I recollect the following persons and believe they are still 
alive and live at the following places, to wit:—Gen. Daniel Morgan, 
(Berkley County, Virginia,) Col. James Wood, now Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Capt. David Scott, (Monongahela,) Capt. John Wilson, (Kentuc- 
ky,) Lieut. Gabrial Cox, (Kentucky,) Capt. Johnson, (Youghyoughgenia,) 
Capt. James Parsons, (Moorfield,) Gen. George R. Clark, Capt. William 
Harrod, Col. L. Barret, Lieut. Joseph Cresap, and Capt. William Hen- 
shaw, (Berkley.) 

Ques. 9th. Was the question as to the origin of the war discussed at 
the treaty. 

Ans. Yes, the Indians gave as a reason, the Indians killed at Yellow 
Creek, Whetstone. Creek, Beech Bottom and elsewhere. But the Indians 
were in fact the first aggressors, and committed the first hostilities. 

Ques. 10th. Were not some white men killed by the Indians, in the 
year 1773. 

Ans. Yes, John Martin and two of his men were killed on Hockhock- 
ing, about one year before Dunmore’s army went out, and his canoe was 
plundered of above £200 worth of goods. 

I lived on the river Ohio, and near the mouth of Yellow Creek, from 
the year 1770, until the Indians were killed at Yellow Creek, and seve- 
ral years after; I was present when the Indians were killed, and also 
present at the treaty in September or October, 1774, near Chilicothe on 
the Scioto; and certify that the foregoing statements of facts are true to 
the best of my recollection. 

Signed, BENJAMIN TOMLINSON. 

Cumberland, April 17, 1797. 





Postscripr.—We have already given much space to the war of 1774, 
to Cresap’s share in that war and to the speech usually attributed to 
Logan, perhaps rather more than some of our readers may suppose, they 
merit. Still, however, we are tempted to add a contemporaneous ac- 
count which appeared in Philadelphia, and which may perhaps throw 
some additional light on subsequent accounts of the commencement of 
that war. 





By this account published, at the time it appears that a man of the 
name of Stephens with two Indians were descending the Ohio in a canoe, 
in which one white man had been killed and another wounded a few 
days previous by three Cherokees, as he (Stephens) alleged; that they 
saw another canoe with some persons in it, whom he supposed to be In- 
dians, that he tried to avoid them by crossing the river, and was fired 
upon and the two Indians killed. ‘To this account Stephens added that 
| “he suspects the murder was committed (not by Cresap himself,) but by 
persons in confederacy with him.” That was the first case of killing of 
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Indians refered to by Mr. Jefferson, and yet Stephens does not charge 
Cresap with any actual participation in it, but “ suspects it was done by 
some persons in confederacy with him.” 

The second affair mentioned in this account was an action between 
Cresap and fifteen men with fourteen Indians, who were concealed at the 
mouth of a creck, “ with expectation of being attacked.” Certainly this 
affair has no trait of resemblance to the treacherous and cold blooded 
conduct of Greathouse and Baker, in making Indian men and women 
drunk and then murdering them. 

It is 4 pregnant circumstance, that Stephens even before the first Indian 
had been killed, and while in company with a Shawanese and a Delaware 
attempted to avoid persons whom he supposed to be Indians, thus showing 
that alarm already prevailed in the country. 

Puiapetruia, May 23, 1774. 

By intelligence from Pittsburgh of the 1st of May, we learn that about 
the 26th of April, as one Stephens, with two Indians, (a Shawanese and 
a Delaware,) were going down the Ohio in a canoe, (that had been a few 
days before robbed by three men and a woman of the Cherokee nation, | 
after they had killed one white man, and wounded another,) he discovered 
a canoe with people near /Vhaling, coming up the river, which he sus- 
pected to be Indians, and strove to avoid them by making towards the 
opposite shore, when they were fired upon twice, and the two Indians in 
his canoe killed; but he could not perceive who it was that fired, as the 
enemy lay concealed in the bushes. He then threw himself into the 
river, and observed the canoe that was coming up to contain white men. 
He made towards it, and found their in Colonel Michael Cresap, and 
some other men, who pretended entire ignorance of his misfortune, al- 
though he, the said Stephens, declares, that, from several circumstances, 
he suspects the murder was committed by persons in confederacy with | 
Cresap, as he heard him threaten to put every Jndian to death he should | 
meet with on the river; and that if he could get a number of men together | 
sufficient for the undertaking, he was determined to mark a small Jndian 
village on Yellow Creek. 

We also learn, that Major Macdonald, of Virginia, on his return to 
Pittsburgh from the Big Runaway, gives account that « skirmish had 
happened between some Virginians and Indians, in which some were 
killed on both sides, which had occasioned the surveyors and grantees of | 
land from that Colony to return; and that on his way to Pittsburgh, on | 
the 27th of April, he stopped at the house of Colonel Cresap,; near Wha- | 
ling, where one Mahon came and informed that fourteen Indians, in five 
canoes, had called at his house going down the river, and asked him for 
provisions, which he refused, telling them that two of their brethren, the 

day before, had been killed by the white people, which these Jndians 
heard nothing of before, and proceeded down the river. That, upon this 
news, Cresap collected fifteen men, followed and overtook them at the \ 
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mouth of a small creek, where they had hauled up the canoes, and were 
waiting with expectation of being attacked as a consequence of what they 
_had heard. That Cresap, spying the canoes, fired among them, upon 
which a skirmish ensued: and the Jndians retired after the loss of one 
man on each side, and left in the canoes sixteen kegs of rum, and some 
' saddles and bridles. 
Captain Crawford, and Mr. Neville, of Virginia, from Pittsburgh, 
_ informed, that about the 3d instant, in their way there, they met a number 
| of the inhabitants moving off their places, and with them a party who 
produced several Jndian scalps, and said they got them as follows: 
“ That a number of Jndians encamped at the mouth of Yellow Creek, op- 
posite to which two men named Greathouse and Baker, with some 
others, had assembled themselves, at a house belonging to the said Baker, 
and invited two men and two women of the Jndians over the creek to 
‘ drink with them, when, after making them drunk, they killed and scalped 
them; and two more Jndian men then came over, who met with the like 
| fate. After which six of their men came over to seek their friends, and 
on approaching the bank where the white men lay concealed, perceived 
them and endeavored to retreat back, but received a fire from the shore, 
which killed two Jndians, who fell in the river; two fell dead in the 
| eanoe, and a fifth was so badly wounded that he could hardly erawl up 
the bank.” Among the unfortunate sufferers was an Indian woman, 
|| wife toa white man, one of the traders; and she had an infant at her 
| breast, which these inhuman butchers providentially spared and took with 
| them. Mr. Neville asked the man who had the infant if he was not near 
enough to have taken its mother prisoner without killing her? He re- 
plied, that he was about six feet from her when he shot her exactly in 
the forehead, and cut the hoppase with which the child’s cradle hung at 
her back ; and he thought to have knocked out its brains, but remorse 
prevented him, on seeing the child fall with its mother. This party 
further informed them, that after they had killed these Indians they ran 
| off with their families, and that they thought the whole country was fled, 
as Cresap, who was the perpetrator of the first offence, was then also on 
his way to Redstone. 





Captain Micuari Crrsap.—This individual owing to the beauty and 
eloquence of the Logan speech, has acquired a reputation, certainly not 
| to be envied, and which we verily believe he does not merit. He was 
an early martyr in the cause of his country, in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, and we feel it to be a duty and a pleasure to do him justice. That 
he killed some Indians in the spring of 1774, seems undeniable, but that 
he was clear of any connection with the Yellow Creek outrage is equally 
certain. 

He was the first Captain appointed by Congress in the two companies 


first raised in Maryland on the 27th of June 1775, to march to Boston, 
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and the following extract of a letter will prove that he was no laggard in 
the service of his country, and certainly not well suited to participate in 
the cruel and cowardly massacre at Yellow Creek. Nor will the article 
be uninteresting as a reminiscence of those days. Our readers, too, by 
looking back to page 523 of the first volume of this book will perceive that 
at the very time when Cresap was marching to Boston, Connely and | 
Dunmore were busy arranging their plot, and the former was even at- | 
tempting to seduce Colonel Gibson, the bearer of the Logan speech. 
Extract of a letter to a gentleman in Philadelphia, dated Fredericktown 
Maryland, August 1, 1775. 
Notwithstanding the urgency of my business, I have been detained | 
three days in this place by an occurrence truly agreeable. I have had 


the happiness of seeing Captain Michael Cresap marching at the head of || 


a formidable company of upwards of one hundred and thirty men, from the 
mountains and backwoods, painted like Indians, and armed with toma- 
hawks and rifles, dressed in hunting shirts and moccasins, and though 
some of them had travelled near eight hundred miles, from the banks of 
the Ohio, they seemed to walk light and easy, und not with less spirit 
than at the first hour of their march. Health and vigour, after what they 
had undergone, declared them to be intimate with hardship, and familiar | 
with danger. Joy and satisfaction were visible in the crowd that met 
them. Had Lord North been present, and been assured that the brave 
leader could raise thousands of such like to defend his country, what 
think you would not the hatchet and the block have intruded on his 
mind? [had an opportunity of attending the Captain, during his stay in | 
town, and watched the behaviour of his men, and the manner in which he | 
treated them; for it seems that all who go out to war under him do not 
only pay the most willing obedience to him as their commander, but in | 
every instance of distress look to him as their friend or father. A great | 
part of his time was spent in listening to and relieving their wants, with- | 
out any apparent sense of fatigue and trouble. When complaints were | 
before him, he determined with kindness and spirit, and on every occa- | 
sion condescended to please without losing his dignity. 





THE FIRST COPY OF THE LOGAN SPEECH. 


In the first volume of the 4th series of the “ American Archives,” page 
1020, there are two copies of this speech. The second copy or edition 
was sent in a letter from Virginia to New York, and was publised there 
on the 16th of February 1775, this is the copy republished in Jefferson’s 
Notes. ‘The other copy, being the first ever published, so far as we can 
find, appeared at Williamsburgh. We here republish it with the in- 
troductory remark, so that our readers may compare them, and note the 
particulars in which they differ. 

Wituiamssurecu, Va. Fes. 4, 1775. 

The following is said to be the message from Captain Logan, an Indi- 
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an Warrior, to Governor Dunmore, after the battle in which Colonel 
Charles Lewis, was slain, delivered at the Treaty. 
«I appeal to any white man to say that he ever entered Logan’s cabin 


but J gave him meat, that he ever come naked but I clothed him. In the 


| course of the last war, Logan remained in his cabin, an advocate for 
_ peace. I had such an affection for the white people, that I was pointed 
at by the rest of my nation. I should even have lived with them, had it 


not been for Colonel Cresap, who last year cut off in cold blood, all the 
relations of Logan, not sparing woman or children. ‘There runs not a 
_ drop of my blood in the veins of any human creature. This called on 
me for revenge ; I have sought 1t—I have killed many, and fully glutted 
my revenge. I am glad there is a prospect of peace, on account of the 
Nation; but I beg you will not entertain a thought that any thing 1 have 
said proceeds from fear! Logan disdains the thought! he will not turn 
on his heel to save his life! Who is there to mourn for Logan? No 
one.” 

Certainly the difference between these two copies of a speech could 
| not be merely accidental. ‘The variances are numerous, and in every in- 


|| stance, according to our best judgement and taste, the second edition is an 


improvement of the first. 





There is also one serious and important variance in which the second 


|| or New York edition corrects an error in the first or Virginia edition. 
| 


| 


| The latter speaks of the killing of his relatives “asi year’? which would 
be 1773; the New York edition of the speech says “ last spring.” 

Here the questions naturally present themselves. How did it happen 
| that the less elegant and correct copy should be the first published, and 
| that too at the residence of Dunmore? Which was the copy that Gibson 
i speaks about? Who prepared the spurious one? Again why was the 
| publication never made for three months, and then made when affairs be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies were approaching a crisis— 
within seventy five days of the battle of Lexington, and just eleven days 
after the father of Michael Cresap had been appointed one of a commit- 
tee to raise money to purchase arms and ammunition to be used in the 
struggle for independence. 





THE IROQUOIS. 

In our first volume, we have given great attention and much space 
to the history of this remarkable people, the earliest known proprietors 
of the country around the head of the Ohio. But we are not at all 
apprehensive that our readers will think we can devote too much 
of the Olden ‘Time to the account of that confederacy which ruled with 
such absolute sway over the vast region extending from Lake Champlain 
to the Ohio, and which produced such men as T'anacharison, Guyasutha 
and Cornplanter. Every thing calculated to explain the means by which 
the union of five distinct nations was so Jong preserved, and to “‘lustrate 
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their domestic institutions must continue to interest every enlightened 
mind. It was, therefore, with much satisfaction we lately saw in the 
American Review, a series of “letters on the Iroquois,’ addressed to 
Albert Gallatin, President of the New York Historical Society. We 
republish them in full, and feel confident that they will be read with 
avidity by our friends. The existence of institutions so artificial and 
yet so admirably calculated to accomplish the purposes of the framers, 
among a people usually regarded as savages, must astonish and yet grati- | 
fy all who, now, for the first time hecome acquainted with them. 

The wisdom and policy of the Iroquois were well displayed in the se- 
lection of their home in the heart of the now styled “« Empire State ;”’ and 
we were struck with the force of remarks upon that subject, by De Witt 
Clinton, in an Address which we read near forty years ago. Situated as 
they were on the high table land from which the waters flow into the St. 
Lawrence, the Mohawk, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and the Alle- | 
gheny rivers, their light canoes and their fierce warriors could be readily 
transported to any part of the country, to conquer enemies or to punish 


refractory subjects. 
LETTERS ON THE IROQUOIS. 
BY SKENANDOAH : 
ADDRESSED TO ALBERT GALLATIN, L L. D., PRESIDENT N. YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ir is proper to observe, that many parts of the following letters were read“on several 
occasions in the years 1844, 5 and 6, before the “Councils of the New Contederacy of 
the Iroquois ;” and to the establishment. of that historical institution, the research, by | 
which the facts were accumulated, is chiefly to be attributed. The Institution referred 
to, is founded upon the ancient Confederacy of the Five Nations; and its symbolic 
council-fires are kindled upon the ancient territories of the Mohawks, the Onondagas, 
the Cayugas, and the Senecas. In the design from which it originated—to gather the 
fragments of the history, the institutions, and the government of our Indian predecessors; | 
and to eneourage a kinder feeling towards the Red Man—literary and moral objects are 
presented, in themselves as attractive to the scholar and the moralist, as they are dig- 
nified and just. If, in pursuing this design, the new Confederacy shall eventually trace 
out the footsteps of the Iroquois beside our rivers, hills, and Jakes—preserving thus 
the vestiges of their existence; and sball extend to the small residue of their descen- 
dants, stil] within our limits, the hand of kindness and protection, it will have achieved 
a work not unworthy of after praise. 

LETTER I. 

Interest in our Indian Predecessors—Passion of the Red Man for the Hunter State— 
Tendency of Indian Races to subdivide; its effect—The System of the Ho-de-no-sau- 
nee, or Iroquois, one of Federation —Their Confederacy founded upon the Family Re- 
lations—Our Antiquities—Object of Letters. 

VeneraBLe Sir,—The flight of time lays waste unregistered events. 
It is thus that the incidents of untold ages upon this continent have been 
scattered like the sunlight under which they were enacted, leaving no 
ray behind to light up the eye of research. The social history and po- 
litical transactions of the Red Man, are as easily enveloped in the mist 
of obscurity, as his footsteps through the forest are obliterated by the 
leaves of autumn. Race after race, and nation upon nation, have sprung 
up and hastened onward to their fall; and neither the first nor the last 


ould explain its origin, or number the years of its duration 
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THE IROQUOIS. “69 


From this general uncertainty of knowledge, we turn 


with encourage- 
ment to the Iroquois; the last Indian race, in the order of succession, which 
exercised dominion over the territory, out of which our State has been 
erected. The interest incident to such a relation is stimulated by the 
fact that they flourished side by side with our early population; and the 
events of their progress and decline thus becoming identified with the 
politieal affairs of a different people, have found a place upon the historic 
page. ‘To the Iroquois, by common consent, has been assigned the 
highest position among the races of North America which live or have 
lived in the Hunter State ; and of whose past or present existence we have 
been informed. In the establishment of a confederacy, for the double 
object of acquiring strength and securing peace they were eminently for- 
tanate. ‘They enlarged their dominions by conquest to an unparalleled 
extent, and held surrounding nations under the terror of their arms. 


During the expansion of the power of the Iroquois, there sprung up 
aclass of orators and chiefs, unrivaled among the Red Men, for eloquence 
in council, and bravery upon the war-path. In a word, the Confederacy 
exhibited the highest development of the Indian ever reached by him in 
the Hunter State. 

Many circumstances, therefore, unite, to invest the history of our Indian 
predecessors with permanent interest. While, however, their political 
events have been diligently collected and arranged, the government which 
they constructed, the institutions which they established, and the social 
ties by which they were bound together, have searcely been made sub- 
jects of inquiry, and never of extended investigation. ‘The Confederacy 
of the Iroquois dismembered and in fragments, still clings together, in 
the twilight of its existence, by the shreds of that moral faith, which no 
political disasters could loosen, and no lapse of years can rend asunder. 
There are reasons for this spectacle, which no mere alliance of hos- 
tile nations can explain, and which history has failed to reach. 

In entering upon such a theme of inquiry as Indian organization, there 
arecertain general considerations which press upon the attention aud which 
are worthy of previous thought. Governments have ever been regarded 
as among the chief instrumentalities of human progress. By this aggre- 
gation into societies, mankind are brought largely under the influence of 
the social relation; and their progress has been found to be in exact 











proportion to the wisdom of the institution under which their minds were 
developed. The passion of the Red Man for the Hunter State, has pro- 
ved to bea principle too deeply inwrought to be controlled by efforts 
of legislation, or to be repressed by governmental restrictions. His gov- 
ernment, if one was sought to be established, must have conformed to this 








irresistible tendency of his mind, this inborn sentiment, otherwise it would 
have been disregarded. The effect of this powerful principle has been to 
enchain the tribes of North America to their primitive state. Another 
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70 THE OLDEN TIME. | 
effect of this principle, and still more fatal to their political prosperity, is to 
be found in the repeated subdivisions of the generic stocks of the con- 
tinent, by which all Jarge accumulation of members, and power, in any 
race or nation, have been prevented. Whenever a hunting-ground be- 
came too thickly populated for the easy subsistence of the occupants, a 
band under some favorite chief put forth, like the swarm from the parent 





hive, in quest of a new habitation; and in course of time became indepen- 
dent. We have here the true reason why the red-race never has risen, or | 
can rise above its present level. ‘The fewness of the generic stocks, the un- | 
limited number of independent tribes, and their past history, establish the | 
correctness of this position. | 

It is obvious that the founders of the Iroquois Confederacy were aware | 
of the enfeebling effects of these repeated sub-divisions, and sought by | 
the counter principle of federation, to arrest the evil. ‘They aimed to 
knit the whole race tugether under such a system of relationships, that, 
by its natural expansion an Indian empire would be developed of suffi- 
cient magnitude to control surrounding nations, and thus secure an exemp- 
tion from perpetual warfare. We mustregard it therefore as no ordinary 
achievement, that the legislators of the Iroquios united the several tribes 
into independent nations, and between these nations established a perfect 
and harmonious union, And beyond this, that by a still higher effort of 
legislation, they succeeded in so adjusting the confederacy, that as a poli- 
tical fabric composed of independent parts, it was adapted to the Hunter 
State, and contained the elements of an energetic government. 





Upon an extended examination of their institutions, it will become man- 
ifest that these great results were secured by establishing the Confederacy 
uponthe family relations. ‘Their forms and ceremonies, the Tribal league, 
or bond of cross-relationship between the tribes of the same name through 
the several nations; their laws of family relatedness, and of inheritance ; 
the relation of chief and warrior; and lastly the long house, in which, 
in an embematical sense, the whole family of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee* or 
Iroquois were sheltered—all indicate that this Indian structure was de- 
signed to be but an elaboration of the family relationship. These | 
relations are older than the notion of society or government: and are | 
consistent alike with the hunter, the pastoral, and the civilized state. 

The league was so wisely constituted that it seemed a systematic come 
bination of the race; and the pulse of the Confederacy was felt at the 
same instant upon the Hudson, the Susquehannah, the Iroquois lake, the 
Genesee, and the Niagara. When their possessions were enlarged by con- 
quest followed by occupation, it was an expansion and not a dismember- 








* Ho-de-no-sau-nee. This is the true name of the Iroquis. It is now in use, and has 
been since the foundation of the Confederacy. It signifies “the People of the Long- 
House.” Out of the circumstance that they likened their political structure to a house 
the name originated. The word is given in the Seneca dialect ; and should be pro- 
nounced with a quick and heavy accent on the de. 
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THE IROQUOIS. 
ment of the Confederacy. Peace itself was one of the prominent objects 
of the league, to be attained by the admission of surrounding nations. To 
the Eries, and to the Neuter Nation the Hodenosaunee, if their tradi- 
tions may be trusted, offered the alternative of admission or extermination; 
and the strangeness of this proposition will disappear, when it is re- 
membered that an Indian nation regards itself as at war with all other nations 
not in actual alliance with itself. From whatever point we scrutinize the 
general features of the Confederacy, we are induced to regard it, in many 
respects, as a beautiful, as well as remarkable structure, and to hold it up 


as the triumph of Indian legislation. 


It is another singular feature in connection with Indian organizations, that 


their decline and fallare sudden, and usually simultaneous. A rude 


shock from without or within, but too easily disturbs their inter-relations; 
and when once cast back upon the predominating sentiment of Indian 


| life—the Hunter State—a powerful nation rapidly dissolves into a mul- 


titude of fragments, and is lost and forgotten in the undistinguished mass 
of lesser tribes. But the Iroquois Confederacy was subjected to a severer 
test. It went down before the Saxon, and not the Indian race. This 
Indian constellation paled only before the greater constellation of the 
American Confederacy. If it had been left to resist the pressure of sur- 
rounding nations (living, like the Iroquois themselves, a hunter-life,) there 
is reason to believe that it would have subsisted for ages; and perhaps, 
having broken the spell, would have introduced civilization by an original 
and spontaneous movement. 

Of the Indian character it is an original peculiarity, that he has no desire 
to perpetuate himself in the remembrance of distant generations, by mon- 
umental inscriptions, or other erections fabricated by the art and industry 
of man. ‘The Iroquois would have passed away, without leaving a vestige 
or memorial of their existence behind, if to them had been entrusted the 
preservation of their name and deeds. A verbal language, a people with- 
out a city, a government without a record, are as ficeting as the deer and 
the wild fowl upon which tae Indian himself subsists. With the departure 
of the individual, every vestige of Indian sovereignty vanishes. He 
leaves but the arrow-head upon the hill side, fit emblem of his pursuits ; 
and the rude pipe and ruder vessel, entombed beside his bones—at once 
the record of his superstition, and the evidence of his existence. If the 
red man had any ambition for immortality, he would entrust his fame to 
the unwritten remembrance of his tribe and race, rather than to inscriptions 
on columns in his native land, or other monument more durable than brass, 
which neither wasting rain, nor mighty wind, nor flight of time, could 
overthrow. 

It is for us to search out their government and institutions, and to record 
the events of their political existence. ‘T’o these sources the historian 
must turn for the materials to be inscribed upon the introductory pages of 
our territorial histary ; and should he desire more ample knowledge of 
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the Hodenosaunee, in the various departments necessary to a full history 
of the race, the effort must be quickly made, for soon the avenues of in- 
quiry will be perpetually closed. The antiquities of our State are 
essentially Indian, on which account they lose in comparative interest, 
Could we look back to a barbarous and antiquated era, during which our 
ancestors were struggling upon this territory to emerge from rudeness, and 


( 
oS 


to elevate themselves to a state of civilization, the research would rise in | 


dignity and importance. [But since our ancestors occupied this territory 
as a Civilized race, with no link between them and the aboriginal occupant, 


except that of feeble humanity, we are inclined to pass by the incidents of | 


his sovereignty with careless and transient observation. 


In many respects the richness and value of our aboriginal remains are 


not appreciated. The antiquities of New York areas vast in there mag- | 


nitude, as they were ancient in their enactment. Upon our hill tops lie 
entombed the bones of a race whose name and era of occupation, are lost 
in such a deep obscurity that even tradition cannot reach them.* Passing 
over other nations, intermediate and contemporaneous, the details of whose 
existence and extinction are extremely limited, we come down to the 
last Indian epoch, which embraces the rise, progress, and decline of the 
Iroquois. In this era we have a long series of prominent events ; and in 
the Confederacy itself we have the most remarkable organization ever 
framed by any Indian race in North America, except, perhaps, the Aztec 


council-fires burned continuously from the Hudson to the Niagara. Our 
old forests have rung with their war-shouts, and been enlivened with 
their festivals of peace. ‘Their feathered bands, their light canoes, their 
eloquence, their deeds of valor, have had their time and place. In their 
progressive course, they had stretched their chain around the half of our 
republic, and rendered their name a terror nearly from ocean to ocean, 
when the advent of the Saxon race arrested their carreer, and prepared 
the way for the destruction of the Long-house, and the final extinguish- 
ment of the council-fires of the Confederacy. 


From this general reference io the variety and magnitude of our Indian 
history and antiquities, the importance of the subject will be admitted. 
The following letters are not designed to touch the historical or political 
events of the Confederacy ; but rather to inquire into the structure of the 
government and the nature of the institutions, under and through which 
these historical results were produced, 








* There are, or have been, at least fifty trench enclosures between Utica and Lake 
Erie. Many of these trenches are around the brow of a hill, in which case each is 
known by the familiar name of Fort Hill. Within these enclosures are found human 
skeletons, and remains of Indian pottery. The trees found growing in the trenches by 
the first settlers, indicated a period of from 300 to 500 years since their desertion. The 
Iroquois know nothing of their objects, or of the race by whom they were constructed, 





monarchy. ‘The Hodénosaunee occupied our precise territory, and their | 
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LETTER ll. 


Origin of the Confederacy, and distribution of its powers—The Government an Oligar- 
chy—Sachemships—War Chiefships—Chieftaincies. 


In their own account of the origin of the confederacy, the Iroquois in- 
variably go back to a remote and uncertain period, when the league bee 
tween the Five Nations was formed, its details and provisions were set- 
tled, and those laws and institutions were established, under which, 
without essential change, they have continued to flourish. If we may 
trust their evidence, the system under which they confederated was not 
of gradual construction, under the suggestions of necessity, but the result 
of one protracted effort of legislation. ‘The nations at the time were se- 
parate and hostile bands, although of generic origin, and were drawn to- 
gether in council to deliberate upon the plan of a confederacy, which a 
j wise man of the Onondaga Nation had projected, and repeatedly urged 

upon their consideration ; and under which, he undertook to assure them, 
the united nations could elevate themselves to supreme authority. Trra- 
dition has preserved the name of Daganoweda as the founder of the Con- 
federacy, and the first lawgiver of the Hodenosaunee. It likewise points 
to the northern bank of the Ga-nun-ta-a, or Onondaga Lake, as the place 
where the council-fire was kindled, around which the wise-men of the dif- 
ferent bands assembled; and where, after many days’ debate, they suc- 
ceeded in effecting a union of the nations. ‘Their traditions further as- 
sert that the Confederacy, as established by this council, with its laws, 
rules, and mode of administration, has come down to them through many 
generations with scarcely a change, except in the addition of a class of 
rulers called chiefs, the lowest in authority ; and an essential modification 
of the law in relation to marriage. 











Without turning aside to inquire into the probable accuracy of their 
own narration, it will be sufficient to investigate the structure of the 
government, as it stood in its full vigor, shortly before the American Re- 
volution, and to deduce the general principles upon which it was found- 
ed, 


The central government was organized and administered upon the 
same principles as each Nation in its separate capacity ; and the Nations 
stood nearly in the same relation to the Confederacy, that the American 
States bear to the Union—since the Iroquois government presents several 
oligarchies within one oligarchy, in the same manner as our Confederacy 
exhibits several republics within one republic. 





To obtain a general conception of the character of a government, the 
ruler, ruling body, or bodies, as the case may be, would be the first ob- 
"jects of attention; and when their powers and tenure of office are dis- 
covered, the true index to the nature of the government is furnished. In 
the case to which this test is about to be applied, the organization was {> 
externally so obscure as to induce a universal belief that the relations i 
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between ruler and people were simply those of chief and follower—the 
earliest and lowest political rejation between man and man; while, in 
point of fact, the Iroquois had emerged from th:s primitive state of socie- 
ty, and had organized a systematic government. 

At the institution of the League, fifty permanent sachemships were 
created, with appropriate names; and in the sachems who held these 
titles were vested the supreme powers of the Confederacy. To secure 
order in the succession, and to deterrrine the individuals entitled, the 
sachemships were made hereditary under limited and peculiar laws of 
descent. ‘The sachems, themselves, were equal in rank and authority 
(exeept three, to be presently mentioned ;) and, in the place of holding 
separate territorial jurisdictions, their powers were joint, and co-cxten- 
sive with the Cunfederacy. As a safeguard against contention and fraud, 
each and every sachem was “ raised up,”’ and invested with his title by 
a council of all the sachems, with suitable forms and ceremonies. Until 
this ceremony of confirmation or investiture. no one could become a ruler. 
He received, when raised up, the name of the sachemship itself, as in the 
case of titles of nobility, and so also did his successors, from generation 
to generation. The sachemships were unequally distributed between 
the five nations, but without thereby giving to either a preponderance of 
political power. Nine of them were assigned to the Mohawk nation; 
nine to the Oneida; fourteen to the Onondaga; ten to the Cayuga; and 
eight to the Seneca. ‘The sachems, united, formed the Council of the 
League; the ruling body in which resided the executive, legislative, 
and judicial authority. It thus appears that the government of the 
Iroquois was an oligarchy ; taken at least in the literal sense, “ the rule 
of the few ;’’ and, while more system is observable in this than in the 
oligarchies of antiquity, it seems, also, better calculated, in its framework, 
to resist political changes. 

This specimen of Indian legislation is so remarkable, that a table of 
| these sachemships, with their division into classes, indieating certain 
inter-relations, hereafter to be explained, is inserted, in the Seneca dia 
Ject. 

Paste showing the names of the Sachemships of the Iroquois Con- 
 federacy, which names have been borne by their sachems in succession, 

Srom the foundation of the Confederacy to the present time :— 


Gi-ne-4-ga-o-noh." 


l—1. Di-gi-e-o-ga. 2. Hi yé-went-hi- 3. Da-ga-no-wé.dé. 
H—4. Sih-5-e-ws-ah, 5. Da-yo-ho-g6. 6. O-4-ha-go-wi, 
+’ Tk<7. Da-an-noh-gi-e-neh. 8. Si-da-gi-e-wi-deh. 9, Hos-dé- 


_weh-se-ont-ha, 
"Mohawk Nation: - 
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THE IROQUOIS. 
U-ney-yote-car-o-noh* 
I.—1. Ho-dis-ha-teh. 2. Ga-nihgweh-yo-d¢h. 3. Da-vo-hé-gwen- 


16 





—_—__ 


da. ~ 
Il.—4. So-noh-sase. 5. To-no-f-g‘-oh. 6. Hé-de-i-dun-nent-hé. 


Il].—7. Da-wé-di-o-d:-yoh. 8. G-ne-2-dus-ha-yeh. 9. Ho-wus- 
hi-di-oh. 


O-non-dir-ga-o-noh.t 
l.—1. Ta-do-di-héh. Bear tribe. ‘The highest sachemship in the 
Confederacy. 2. ‘I’o-nelis-sa-g. Beaver tribe. Hereditary counselor 
of the Tadodihéh. 3. Da-Ct-g?-dcos. Beaver tribe. Hereditary coune 
selor of the Tadodihéh. 
Il.—4. Gé-neé-dé-je-woke. S. T. 6. Ah-wé-ga-yat. T. T. 6. 


| Da-i-yat-gwi-e. 


Ill.—7. Ho-no-we-né to. W.T. To this sachemship was assigned 
the custody of the archives, such as they might have, 
IV.—8. Gi-wi-ni-sin-doh. D. T. 9. Hé-é-hoh. D.T. 10. Hoe 


yone-i-ne. T.T. 11. Sa-di-gwi-seh. Bear T. 
V.—12. Si-go-ga-hi. D. T. 13. Ho-sa-hé-ho. T. T. 14. Ské- 
no-wun-de. T. 'T. 


Gwe-u-gweh-o-noh.f 
1—1, Da-gi-i-yoh* 2. Da-je-no-di-weh-oh. 3. Gi-di-gwi-soh. 4. 


So-yo-wase. 5. Hi-de-is-yo-noh. i 
Il.—6. Di-yo-o-yo-go. 7. Jote-ho-weh-gé. 8. De-i-wate-hoe 
IiL.—9. To-di-e-ho, 10. Des-gi-oh. 


mm Nun-da-war-o-noh.§ 
I—1. Gé-ne-o-di-yoh. ‘Turtle tribe. 2. Da-gi-o-yase. Snipe tribe. 
I].—3. Ga-no-gi-e. Turtle tribe. 4. Si-géh-jo-wi. Hawk tribe. 


Ill.—5. Si-de-a-noh-wus. Bear tribe. 6. Nis-hé-ne-a-nent Snipe 
tribe, ' 

IV.—7. Gé-no-go-e-da-we. Snipe tribe. 8. Do-ne-ho-gi-weh. Wolf 
tribe. 

Unlike the Amphictyons, the sachems of the Iroquois held no vernal 
or autumnal session, to legis!ate for the welfare of the race. The kind- 
ling of the council-fire depended entirely upon exigencies of a public of 
domestic character. Originally, the object of the general council was to 
raise up sachems to fill such vacancies us had been occasioned by death or 
deposition. In course of time, as the intercourse with foreign nations be» 
came more important, it assumed the charge of all matters whieh com> 
cerned the common welfare. It declared war and made peace; sent and 
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received embassieg; disposed of subjugated nations; and took all neces- 
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sary measures to secure the prosperity and expansion of the Confede- 
racy. 

In this body of oligarchs, the sachem Tadodahéh,* one of the Ononda- 
gas, is still regarded, and ever has been, as superior in dignity and au- 
thority to the other sachems. As an acknowledgment of this compara- 
tive eminence, two sacheins were always assigned to him as his heredit- 
ary counselors. Still he had no unusual or executive powers—in fact, 
no authority not equally possessed by his compeers ;—and this sachem- 
ship must remain an anomaly, unless we accept the light which tradition 
indirectly affords. At the establishment of the Confederacy, Tadodahéh 
was a potent ruler, and had rendered himself illustrious by military 
achievements. Down to this day, among the Iroquois, his name is the 
personification of heroism, of forecast, and of dignity of character. He 
was reluctant to consent to the new order of things, as he would be shorn 
of his power and placed among a number of equals. ‘To remove these 
objections, his sachemship was dignified above the others by certain spe- 
cial priviléges, not inconsistent, however, with an equal distribution of 
powers; and from his day down to the present, this title has been re- 
garded as more noble and illustrious than any other in the catalogue of 
Iroquois nobility.t 

With a mere league of Indian nations, the constant tendency would be 
to a rupture, from remoteness of position and interest, and from the in- 
herent weakness of such a compact. In the case under inspection, some- 
thing more lasting was aimed at than a simple union of the five nations, 
in the nature of an alliance. A blending of the national sovereignties into 
one government, with direct and manifold relations between the people 
and the Confederacy, as such, was sought for and achieved by these for- 
est statesmen. On first observation, the powers of the government ap- 
pear to be so entirely centralized, that the national independencies neasly 
disappear; but this is very far from the fact. The crowning feature of 
the Confederacy, as a political structure, is the perfect independence and 
individuality of the nations, in the midst of a central and embracing 
government, which presents such a united and cemented exterior, that its 
subdivisions would scarcely be discovered in transacting business with 
the Confederacy. ‘This remarkable result was in part effected by the 
provision that the same rulers who governed the Confederacy in their 
joint capacity, should, in their separate state, still be the rulers of the 
several nations, 

+ For all purposes of a local and domestic, and many of 2 political char- 
acter, the nations were entirely independent of each other. The nine 
Mohawk sachems administered the affairs of that nation with joint au- 


"_® Tododahoh, Seneca. Tadodahoh, Onondaga. Tadodal, Oneida. 
¥ The present Tadodahoh is a bright and interesting boy, about six years of age, and 
lives at Onondaga. He should be carefully educated from his childhood. 
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thority, precisely in the same manner as they did, in connection with 
others, the affairs of the League at large. With similar powers, the ten 
Cayuga sachems, by their joint councils, regulated the internal and do- 
mestic affairs of their nation. As the sachems of each nation stood upon 
a perfect equality, in authority and privileges, the measure of influence 
was determined entirely by the talents and address of the individual. In 
the councils of the nation, which were of frequent occurrence, all business 
of national concernment was transacted; and, although the questions 
moved on such occasions would be finally settled by the opinions of the 
sachems, yet such was the sp:rit of the Iroquois system of government 
that the influence of the inferior chiefs, the warriors, and even of the wo- 
men, would make itself felt, whenever the subject itself aroused a general 
public interest. 

( The powers and duties of the sachems were entirely of a civil charac- 
ter, but yet were arbitrary within their sphere of action. If we sought 
their warrant for the exercise of power, in the etymology of the word, in 
their language, which corresponds with sachem, it would intimate a 
check upon, rather than an enlargement of, the civil authority ; for it 
signifies, simply, “a counselor of the people,”—a beautiful and appro- 
priate designation of a ruler. 

Having confined the duties of sachems to civil matter@by their organic 
law, it became necessary to provide a class of officers, in whom the mili- 
tary power might be vested. ‘This was, in part, effected by the creation 
of fifty war-chiefships, simultaneously with the sachemships, with regu- 
lations, in relation to inheritance and investiture, mostly the same. By a 
novel provision, the subordination of the military to the civil power was 
perpetually indicated. ‘To each sachem (Ho-yar-na-go-war,) was as- 
signed a war-chief (Ho-yeh-gun-duh-go-wa-sah) to stand behind him on 
all ceremonious occasions, to aid with his counsel, and to execute the 
commands of the sachem. He was raised up to discharge these duties, 
and for this particular sachem, upon whose death, or deposition, the of- 
fice, in him, ceased: for, with the successor of the sachem, was raised up 
another military chief. If the sachem should join in a war-party, led 
forth by his war-chief, as he could do, if inclined, he would cease, for the 
time, to be other than a common warrior, and would fall under his com- 
mand. The additional duties of these military chiefs, in time of actual 
war, and the extent and nature of their authority, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, now to ascertain. 

At this stage of the inquiry, an interesting, but embarrassing, question 
presents itself. In whom resided the superior military command of the 
forces of the Confederacy? The Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, agree 
upon the following answer: At a very early period, two military chief- 
taincies were established, and made hereditary. ‘The names of each, 
Ta-wan-ne-ars, and So-no-so-wa, were to be taken, as in the case of the 
sachemships, by the successive incumbents; and they were to be raised 
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up, in like manner as the sachems. ‘I'o these high chieftains, the supreme 
command of the forces of the lroquois, and the general conduct of the 
wars of the Confederacy, were entrusted. By another provision, they 
were ever to be taken from the Seneca nation, for the reason that this 
nation was the hereditary door-keeper of the Long-House, to which they 
had likened their political edifice; and, being thus at the door, they could 
first take the war-path. If they could not drive back the invader, they 
called upon the next Fire (the Cayugas) for aid; and, if necessary, upon 
the third Fire (the Onondagas ;) and so on, until the whole Confederacy 
was inarms. It was thus rendered necessary that the great war-chiefs 
should be taken from among the Senecas, for upon them had been placed 
the defence of the House of the Lroquois. 

During the revolution, Thayendanegea commanded the Mohawks: 
and, from his conspicuous position and the high confidence reposed in 
him, rather than from any claim advanced by the chief himself, the title of 
military chieftain of the Confederacy has been conceded to him. This 
is entirely an error; and that he held any such office is denied, expressly, 
by Onondagas, ‘I'uscaroras, Cayugas, and Senecas. 

The singular method of warfare among the Iroquois makes it extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain a satisfactory exposition of the manner in which their 
warlike operations were conducted; or to ascertain, beyond disputation, 
with whom the military power substantially resided. As they were at 
war with all nations not in actual alliance, it was lawful for any warrior 
to organize a party, and seek adventures wherever he pleased to direct 
his footsteps. Perhaps some chief, filled with martial ardor, planned an 
inroad upon the Cherokees of the south; and, having given a war-dance, 
and thus enlisted all who wished to share the glory of the adventure, took 
the war-path at once, upon his distant and perilous eterprise. In such 
ways as this, many expeditions originated ; and it is believed that a great 
part of the warlike transactions of the Iroquois were nothing more than 
personal adventures, or the daring deeds of inconsiderable war-parties. 
Under such a state of circumstances, a favorite leader, possessed of the 
confidence of the people, from his warlike achievements, would be in no 
want of followers, in the midst of a general war ; nor would the Confede- 





_ racy be in any danger of losing the services of its most capable military 


commanders, 
One other class of officers yet remains to be noticed, namely—the 
chiefs. Many generations after the establishment of the Confederacy, 


_ and even subsequent to the commencement of the intercourse of the lro- 
|" quois with the whites, there arose a necessity for raising up this new 
class. It was an innovation upon the original frame-work of the Con- 
 federacy, but it was demanded by circumstances which could not be re- 


sisted. The office of chief (Hah-sch-no-wa-neh) was made elective, and 
the reward of merit, but without any power of descent. No limit to the 
number was established. The Senecas still residing in our State number 
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about two thousand five hundred people; and, exclusive of their sachems 
and war-chiefs, they have about seventy chiefs. At first, their powers 
were extremely limited, and confined to a participation in the local af- 
fairs of the nation. ‘They stood to the sachems in the light of constitu- 
ted advisers and assistants; but they continued to increase in influence, 
until, at the present time, when the confederacy is mostly dismembered, 
and their internal organization has undergone some essential changes, 
they have raised themselves to an equality, in many respects, with the 
sachems themselves. After their election, they were raised up by a 
council of the nation ; but a ratification was necessary, by a council of all 
the sachems, of the Confederacy, to complete the investiture. 


It is, perhaps, in itself singular, that no religious functionaries were re- 
cegnized in the Confederacy (none ever being raised up ;) although there 
were certain officers in the several nations who officiated at the religious 
festivals, which were held at stated seasons throughout the year. ‘There 
never existed, among the Iroquots, a regular and distinct religious profcs- 
sion, or office, as among most nations; and it was, doubtless, owing to 
the simplicity, as well as narrowness, of their religious creed. 


With the officers above enumerated, the administration of the Confede- 
racy was entrusted. ‘The government sat lightly upon the people, who, 
in effect, were governed but little. It secured to each that individual in- 
dependence, which the Hodénosaunee knew how to prize as well as the 
Saxon; and which, amid all political changes, they have contrived to pre- 
serve. ‘The institutions which would be expected to exist under the 
government whose frame-work has just been sketched, would necessarily 
be simple. ‘Their mode of \ife, and limited wants, the absence of all pro- 
perty, and the infrequency of crime, dispensed with a vast amount of the 
legislation and machinery, incident to the protection of civilized society. 
While, therefore, it would be unreasonable to seek those high qualities of 
mind, which result from ages of cultivation, in such a rude state of exis- 
tence, it would be equally irrational to regard the Indian character as de- 
void of all those higher characteristics which ennoble the human race. If 
he has never contributed a page to science, nor a discovery to art; if he 
loses, in the progress of generations, as much as he gains ; still, there are 
certain qualities of his mind which shine forth in all the lustre of natural 
perfection, and which must ever elicit admiration. His simple integrity, 
his generosity, his unbounded hospitality, his love of truth, and, above all, 
his unbroken fidelity—a sentiment inborn, and standing out so conspicu- 
ously in his character, that it has, not untruthfully, become its living 
characteristic ; all these are adornments of humanity, which no art of edu- 
cation can instill, nor refinement of civilization can bestow. If they ex- 
ist at all, it is because the gifts of the Deity have never been debased. 
The high state of public morals, celebrated by the poet as reached and 
secured under Augustus, it was the higher and prouder boast of the Iro- 
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quois never to have lost. In such an atmosphere of moral purity, he 
grew up to manhood, 





“ Culpari metuit fides : 
Nullis polluitur casta domus stupris : 
Mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas.” 

If our Indian predecessor, with the virtues and blemishes, the power 
and weakness, which alternate in his character, is ever rightly compre- 
hended, it will be the result of an insight into his social relations, and an 
understanding of the institutions which reflect the higher elements of his 


intellect. 
LETTER III. 


Division of the People into Tribes—The Tribal League—Descent limited to the Fe- 
male-line ; it defeated the succession of a Son to the Sachemship of his Father— 
Mode of computing degrees of Consanguinity—Laws and Customs in relation to the 
Succession of Rules—The power of Election and Deposition with the Tribes—Mode 
of bestowing names—Nature of a Tribe. 


The division of a people into tribes is the most simple organization of 
society. Each tribe being in the nature of a family, the ties of relation- 
ship which bind its individual members together, are indispensable, until 
they are rendered unnecessary by the adoption of a form of government, 
and the subsiitution of other ties, which answer the same ends of protec- 
tion and security. 

When a people have long remained in the tribal state, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to remove all traces of such organic divisions by the sub- 
stitution of new institutions. In the tribes of the Jews, this position is 
illustrated. Among the Greeks also, especially the Athenians, the traces 
of their original divisions never entirely disappeared. Solon substituted 
classes for tribes; but subsequently Cleisthenes restored the tribes, (re- 
taining however the elasses,) and increased the number: thus perpetua- 
ting this early social organization of the Athenians among their civil in- 
stitutions. ‘The Athenian Tribe was a group of families, with subdivi- 
sions ; the Roman Tribes established by Romulus, the same, On the 
other hand, the Jewish Tribe embraced only the lineal descendants of a 
common father; and its individual members being of consanguinity, the 
tribe itself was essentially different from the Grecian. The Iroquois 
Tribe was unlike them all. It was not a group of families; neither was 
it made up of the descendants of a common father, as the father and his 
child were never of the same tribe. In the sequel, however, it will be 
discovered to be nearest the Jewish: the chief difference consisting in 
the incident of descent in the female line attached to the formers while 
descent in the male line was incident to the latter. 

The founders of the Iroquois Confederacy did not seek to suspend the 
tribal divisions of the people, to introduce a different social organization ; 
but on the contrary, they rested the Confederacy itself upon the tribes; 
and through them, sought to interweave the race into one political family. 
A full and careful exploration of those tribal relationships which charse 
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terize the political system of the Iroquois, becomes therefore of great im- 
portance. Without such knowledge as they will afford, their govern- 
ment itself is wholly unmeaning and inexplicable. 





In each nation there were cight tribes, which ‘were ‘arranged in two 
divisions, and named as follows : 

Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle. 
Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk. 

Animals common to all latitudes between Lotisiana and Montreal, and 
hence in themselves incapable of throwing any light upon the land, or 
locality, in which the race originated.* ‘These names had deubiless an 
emblematical signification which reached beyond the object itself. Of 


_ the origin of their tribal divisions but little is known; and to it perhaps 


but little importance attaches. ‘T'radition declares that the Bear and the 
Deer were the original tribes, and that the residue were subdivisions. At 
the establishment of the Oligarchy, evidence is furnished of the existence 
of seven of the tribes, in the distribution of the Onondaga and Seneca 
Sachemships. ‘The fourteen assigned to the former nation, were divided 
between the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, ‘Turtle, Snipe and Deer Tribes; while 
the eight belonging to the latter, were given to the Wolf, Bear, Turtle, 
Snipe and Hawk, to the exclusion of the others, if they then existed ; 
and in these several tribes, they were made perpetually hereditary. 


The division of the people ‘of each nation into eight tribes, whether 
pre-existing, or perfected at the establishment of the Confederacy did not 
terminate in its objects with the nation itself. It became the means of 
effecting the most perfect union of separate nations “ ever devised by the 
wit of man.” In effect, the Wolf Tribe was divided into five parts, and 
one-fifth of it placed in each of the five nations. ‘The remaining tribes 
were subjected to the same division and distribution: thus giving to each 
nation the eizht tribes, and muking in their separated state, forty tribes 
in the Confederacy. Between those of the same name—or in other 
words, between the separated parts of each tribe—there existed a tie of 
brotherhood, which linked the nations together with indissoluble bonds. 
The Mohawk of the Beaver Tribe, recognized the Seneca of the Beaver 
‘Tribe as his brother, and they were bound to each other by the ties of 








* Table exhibiting the scientific names of the animals adopted by the Troquois as the 
emblems of their respective tribes. It 1ollows the classification employed in the Nat: 
History of New York. ‘Ihe species have been determined from cateful descriptions 
obtained of the Seneca’s. 


Aaimal. Seneca Name. Order. Family. Genus. Species. 

Wolt. Tor-yoh-n:. Carnivora, Canidw. Lupes,  Occidentalis, 
Bear. Ne-e-ar-guye. Carnivora. Uvrside. Uisus. §Americaaus. 
Beaver. Non-gar-ne-e-ar-goh, Rodentia. Castoritl. ‘Castor. Fater. 

Turtle, Gane-e-ar-teh_go-wa. Chelonia. Chetonidte. Chelonura. £erpentina, 
Deer, Na-o-geh. Ungulata. Cervide. Cervus. Virginianus. 
Snipe. Doo-ese-doo-we. Gralle. Scolopacide. Totanus. £emipalmatus. 
Heron. Jo-as-seh. Gralla. Arpeida. Ardea. Candidi¢sima. 


Hawk. Os-sweh-ga-da-ga-ah: Accipitres. Falconidw Falco. | Columbarius. 
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consanguinity. In like manner the Oneida of the ‘Turtle or other tribe, 
received the Cayuga, or the Onondaga of the same tribe, as a brother ; 
and with a fraternal welcome. ‘This cross-relationship between the tribes 
of the same name, and which was stronger, if possible, than the chain of 
brotherhood between the several tribes of the same nation, is still pre- 
served in all its original strength. It doubtless furnishes the chief rea- 
son of the tenacity with which the fragments of the old Confederacy 
still cling together. If either of the five nations had wished to cast off 
the alliance, it must also have broken the bond of brotherhood. Had the 
nations fallen into collision, it would have turned Hawk Tribe against 








Hawk Tribe, Heron against Heron, in a word, brother against brother. | 
The history of the Hodénosaunee exhibits the wisdom of these organic | 


provisions; for they never fell into anarchy during the long period 
which the league subsisted; nor even approximated to a dissolution of 
the Confederacy from internal disorders. 


With the progress of the inquiry, it becomes more apparent that the 
Confederacy was in effect a League of Tribes. With the ties of kindred 
as its principle of union, the whole race was interwoven into one great 
family, composed of tribes in its first subdivision (for the nations were 
counterparts of each other;) and the tribes themselves, in their subdivi- 
sions, composed of parts of many households. Without these close in- 
ter-relations, resting, as many of them do, upon the strong impulses of 
nature, a mere alliance between the Iroquois nations would have been 
feeble and transitory. 

In this manner was constructed the Tribal League of the Hodenosau- 
nee ; in itself, an extraordinary specimen of Indian legislation. Simple 
in its foundation upon the Family Relationships ; effective, in the lasting 
vigor inherent in the ties of kindred; and perfect in its success, in 
achieving a lasting and harmonious union of the nations ; it forms an en- 
during monument to that proud and progressive race, who reared under 
its protection, a wide-spread Indian sovereignty. 


All the institutions of the Iroquois, have regard to the division of the 
people into tribes. Originally with reference to marriage, the Wolf, 
Bear, Beaver and Turtle Tribes, were brothers to each other, and cou- 
sins to the remaining four. They were not allowed to intermarry. The 
opposite four tribes were also brothers to each other, and cousins to the 
first four; and were also prohibited from intermarrying. Either of the 
first four tribes, however, could intermarry with either of the last four; 
thus Hawk could intermarry with Bear or Beaver, Heron with Turtie; 
but not Beaver and Turtle, nor Deerand Deer. Whoever violated these 
laws of marriage incurred the deepest detestation and disgrace. In pro- 
cess of time, however, the rigor of the system was relaxed, until finally, 
the prohibition was confined to the tribe of the individual, which among 
the residue of the Iroquois, is still religiously observed. They can now 
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marry into any tribe but their own. Under the original as well as mo- 
dern regulation, the husband and wife were of different tribes. The chil- 
dren always followed the tribe of the mother. 

As the whole Iroquois system rested upon the tribes as an organic di- 
vision of the people, it was very natural that the separate rights of each 
should be jealously guarded. Not the least remarkable among their in- 
stitutions, of which most appear to have been original with the race, was 
that which confined the transmission of all titles, rights and property in 
the female line to the exclusion of the male, It is strangely unlike the 
canons of descent adopted by civilized nations, but it secured several 
important objects. If the Deer Tribe of the Cayugas, for example, re- 
ceived a sachemship or war-chiefship at the original distribution of these 
offices, the descent of such title being limited to the female line, it could 
never pass out of the tribe. It thus became instrumental in giving the 
tribe individuality. A still more marked result, and perhaps leading ob- 
ject, of this enactment was, the perpetual disinheritance of the son. Be- 
ing of the tribe of his mother, it formed an impassable barrier against him ; 
and he could neither succeed his father as a sachem, nor inherit from him 
even his medal, or his tomahawk. ‘The inheritance, for the protection 
of tribal rights, was thus directed from the descendants of the sachem, to 
his brothers, his sisters, children, or some individual of the tribe at large 
under certain circumstances; each and all of whom were in his tribe, 
while his children being in another’s tribe, as before remarked, were pla- 
ced out of the line of succession. 

By the operation of this principle, also, the cetrainty of descent in the 
tribe, of their principal chief was secured by a rule infallible; for the 
child must be the son of its mother, although not necessarily of its mother’s 
husband. Ifthe purity of blood be of any moment, the lawgivers of the 
Iroquois established the only certain rule the case admits of, whereby 
the assurance might be enjoyed that the ruling sachem was of the same 
family or tribe with the first taker of the title. 

The Iroquois mode of computiog degrecs of consanguinity was unlike 
that of the civil or canon law; but was yet a clear and definite system. 
No distinction was made between the lineal and collateral line either in 
the ascending or descending series? ‘The maternal grandmother and her 
sisters were equally grandmothers; the mother and her sisters were equally 
mothers; the children of a mother’s sisters were brothers and sisters ; the 
children of a sister would be nephews and nieces; and the grandchildern 
—that is to say, the grandchildren of the propositus, or individual from 
whom the degree of relationshipis reckoned. ‘These were the chief 
relatives within the tribe, though not fully extended to number. Out of 
the tribe, the paternal grandfather and his brothers were equally grand- 
fathers; the father and his brothers equally fathers; the father’s sisters 
were aunts, while, in the tribe, the mother’s brothers were uncles; 
the father’s sister’s children would be cousins.as in the civil law; the 
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children of these co-sins would be nephews and nieces, and the children 


‘‘of these nephews and nieces would be his grandchildren, or the grand- 


children of the propositus. Again: the children of a brother would be 
his children, and the grandchildren of a brother would be his grandchildren ; 
also the children of a father’s brothers, are his brothers and sisters, in-. 
stead of cousins, as under tie civil law; and lastly, their children are his 
grandchildren, or the grandchildren of the propositus. 


It was the leading object of the Iroquois law of descent, to merge the 
collateral in the lineal line, as sufficiently appzars in the above outline. 
By the civil law, every departure from the common ancestor in the des- 
cending series, removed the eol!atera] from the lineal; while, by the law 
under consideration, the two lines were finally brought into one.* Under 
the civil law mode of computation, the degrees of relationship become 
too remote to be traced among collaterals; while, by the mode of the 
Iroquois, none of the collaterals were Jost by remoteness of degree. 
The number of those linked together by the nearer family ties was largely 
multiplied by preventing in this manner, the subdivision of a family into 
collateral branches. 


The succession of the rulers of the Confederacy is one of the most 
intricate subjects to be met with in the political system of the Hodeno- 
saunee. It has been so difficult to procure a satisfactory exposition of 
the enactments by which the mode of succession was regulated, that the 
sachemships have sometimes been considered elective ; at others as here- 
ditary. Many of the obstacles which beset the inquiry are removed by 
the single fact, that the titles of sachem and war-chief are absclutely 


hereditary in the tribe to which they were originally assigned ; and can | 


never pass out of it but with its extinction. How far these titles were 


hereditary in that part of the family of the sachem or war-chief, who | 
were of the same tribe with himself, becomes the true question to con- | 


sider. The sachem’s brothers, and the sons of his sisters, are of his 
tribe, and consequently in the line of succession. Between a brother and 
a nephew of the deceased, there was no law which established a prefer- 
ence; neither between several brothers, on the one hand, end several 
sons of a sister, on the other, was there any law of primogeniture ; nor, 
finally was there any positive law that the choice should be confined to 
the brothers of the deceased ruler, or the descendants of his sister in the 
female line, until all these should fail, before a selection could be made 





* The following are the names of the several degrees of relationship, recogn'zed 
among the Hodenosaunee, in the language of the Senecas: 


Hoe-sote,,. Grandfather. Hoc-no-seh, Uncle. 

Uc-sote, Grandmother. Ah-geh-hue, Aunt. 

Ha-nih, Father. Ha-yan-wan-deh, Nephew. 

Noh-yeh, Mother. Ka-yan-wan-deh, Niece. 

Ho-ah-wuk, Son. Da-ya-gwa-dan-no-da, Brothers and Sisters. 
Go-ah-wuk, Daughter. Ah-gare-eeh, Cousin. 


Ka-ya-da, Grandchildren. 
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from the tribe at large. Hence it appears, so far as positive enactments 
were concerned, that the offices of sachem and war-chief as between 
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the tribes, were hereditary in the particular tribe in which they ran; 
while they were elective, as between the male members of the tribe it- 
self. 

In the absence of laws, designating with certainty the individual upon 
whom the inheritance should fall, custom would come in and assume 
the force of law, in directing the manner of choice, from amoug a number 
equally eligible. Upon the deceise of a sachem, a tribal council assembled 
to determine upon his successor. ‘I'he choice usually fell upon a son 
of one of the deceased ruler’s sisters, or upon one of his brothers—in 
the absence of phy- ical and moral objections ; and this preference of one 
of his near relatives would be.suggested by feelings of respect for his mem- 
‘ _ ory. Infancy was no obstacle; it uniting only the necessity of setting 
over him a guardian, to discharge the duties of a sachem until he 
reached a suitable age. It sometimes occurred that all the relatives of 
the deceased were set aside, and a selection was made from the tribe 
generally ; but it seldom thus happened, unless from the great unfitness 
of the near relatives of the deceased. 

When the individual was finally determined, the nation summoned a 
council, in the name of the deceased, of all the sachems of the league ; 


and the new sachem was raised up by such council and invested with his 
office: 


In conection with the power of the: tribes to designate the sachems 
and war-chiefs, should be noticed the equal power of deposition. If, by 
misconduct, a sachem lost the confidence and respect of his tribe, and 
beeame unworthy of authority, a tribal council at once deposed him; 
and having selected a successor, sum.noned a council of the Confederacy 
to perform the ceremony of his investiture. 





sth tinainnnctoaemar 


Still further to illustrate the characteristics of the tribes of the Iroquois, 
some reference to their mode of bestowing names would not be inapt.* 
Soon after the birth of an infant, the near relatives of the same tribe 
selected aname. At the first subsequent council of the nation, the birth 
and name were publicly announced, together with the name and t-ibe of 
the father, and the name and tribe of the mother. Ineach nation the 
proper names were so strongly marked by a tribal peculiarity, that the 
tribe of the individual could be determined from the name alone. 
Making, as they did, a part of their language, they were, consequently, 
all significant. When an individual was up as a sachem, his original 
name was laid aside, and that of the sachemship. itself assumed. ‘The 
war-chief followed the sate rule. In like manner, at the raising up 
of a chief, the council of the nation which performs the ceremony, took 
away the former name of the incipient chief and assigned him a new 











* Like the ancient Saxons, the Iroquois had neither a prenomen, nor @ cognomen; 
but contented themselves with a single name, 
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one, perhaps, like Napoleon’s titles, commemorative of the event which 
led to its bestowment. Thus, when the celebrated Red-Jacket was 
elevated by election to the dignity of a chief, his original name, O-te-ti- 


Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, (Keeper Awake,) in allusion to the powers of his elo- 
quence. 

It now remains to define a tribe of the Hodenosaunee. From the pre- 
ceding consideration it sufficiently appears, that it was not, like the Gre- 
cian and Roman, a circle or group of families; for two tribes were, nec- 
essarily, represented in every family; neither, like the Jewish, was it 
constituted of the lineal descendants of a common father; on the contra- 
ry, it distinctly involved the idea of descent from a commen mother ; nor 
has it any resemblance to the Scottish clan, or the Canton of the Switzer. 
In the formation of an Iroquois tribe, a portion was taken from many 


households, and bound together by a tribal bond. ‘The bond consisted in 
the ties of consanguinity; for all the tribe, thus composed, were con- 


nected by relationships, which under their law of descents, were easily 
traceable. ‘To the tribe attached the incident of descent in the female 
line, the prohibition of intermarriage, the capacity of. holding and exer- 
cising political rights, and the ability to contract and sustain relationships 
with the other tribes. 

The wife, her children, and her descendants in the female line, would, 


in perpetuity, be linked with the destinies of her own tribe and kindred ; | 


while the husband, his brothers and sisters, and the descendants of the 
latter, in the female line, would, in like manner, be united to another 
tribe, and held by its affinities. Herein was a bond of union between 
the several tribes of the same nation, corresponding, in some degree, 
with the cross-relationship founded upon consanguinity, which bound to- | 
gether the tribes of the same emblem in the different nations. | 


Of the comparative value of these institutions, when contrasted with 
those of civilized countries and of their capability of elevating the race, 
it is not necessary here to inquire. It was the boast of the Iroquois that 
the great object of their confederacy was peace :—to break up the spirit 
of perpetual warfare, which wasted the red race from age to age. Such 
an insight into the true end and object of all legitimate government, by 
those who constructed this tribal league, excites as great surprise as 
admiration. It is the highest and the noblest aspect in which human 
institutions can be viewed ; and the thought itself—universal peace among 
Indian races possible of attainment—was a ray of intellect from no or- 
dinary mind, ‘To consummate such a purpose, the Iroquois nations were 
to be concentrated into one political fraternity ; and in a manner effec- 
tively to prevent off-shoots and secessions. By its natural growth, this 
fraternity would accumulate affiliation, into one common family. ‘Thus 
in its nature, 1t was designed to be a progressive confederacy. What 
means could have been employed with greater promise of success than 
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ao-i (Always Ready) was taken from him, and in its place was bestowed | 
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the stupendous system of relationships, which was fabricated though the 
division of the Hodenosaunee into tribes? It was a system suffi- 
ciently ample to infold the whole Iadian race. Unlimited in their 


capacity for extension; inflexible in their relationships; the tribes | 


thus interleagued would have suffered no loss of unity by their 
enlargement, no loss of strength by the increasing distance be- 
tween their conncil-fires. ‘The destiny of this league, if it had heen 
left to work out its results among the red races exclusively, it is im- 
possible to conjecture With vast capacities for enlargement, with re- 
markable durability of structure, and a vigorous, animating spirit it must 
have attained a _ elevation and a general oe 


JAMES LY ON’S NARRA’ rIVE. 

Knowing that our very worthy and truthful friend James Lyon of Bea- 
ver, had been for some years, a prisoner among the Indians, and feeling 
entire confidence that every word which he would say, would be the very 
truth, we were gratified to get from Dr. Denny his account of his ad- 
ventures, knowing that so far as it goes itis an accurate picture of Indian 
life. Below we give Dr. Denny’s note, and Mr. Lyon’s narrative. 

In ‘a subsequent letter, Mr. Lyon states that his father had gone to a 
Mr. Wallace’s with a sledge and twa horses, that on his return he was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, carried into the woods and killed. The 
Indians, then, separated one party took the horses ; the other party went 
to his father’s house and took him and his brother prisoners. 

These parties met together again at Dirty Camp, as stated in the nar- 
rative. 

We note with pleasure, the kind feeling manifested by Simon Girty, 


towards the poor unfortunate child. We are so accustomed to regard | 


that man as a cruel, unfeeling ruflian, that it is refreshing to see even the 
small display of kindness towards a child, whom he had probably seen 
often before, and whom he perhaps recollected. Such actions from such 
persons, strengthen and foster the trust, that no human being is alto- 
gether destitute of good traits of character. As there are none altogether 
perfect, so we may hope that none are altogether wicked. 

SepremBer 30, 1846. 

To N. B. Craic, Lipitor: 

Dear Sir:—Obliged to a‘tend the late court at Beaver, it was a relief 
to go back to better days, with James Lyon, and from the court house 
steps to overlook the site of Fort Mackintosh, where, sixty-one years 
ago, he was exchanged by the Delawares. It was a fine chance, to get 
for your publication, from a living and most respectable witness, an ac- 
count of his captivity amongst the Indians of that day. I told him I had 
a commission from “ Old Time’’ to take his testimony. He was kind 
enough to gratify me. I took the first opportunity to commit to writing 
what he said, as near as I could recollect it, and to send my manuscript 
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for correction; knowing, as I did, his serupulous regard for truth, and 
that any statement, purporting to come from him, must have the exact- 








ness and fidelity of an affidavit. 

After some days, he returned it with a few amendments, accompanied 
with a sketch of his own, an: requesting me to select from it such pas- 
sages as | might think suitable for my purpose. 

But I find it in every essential, so much better than what I had written 
myself, that I will take the liberty of offering it as a substitute. 

Your obedient servent, 
W. H. DENNY. 
NARRATIVE, 


On our return from captivity, my sister Mary Gibson, who lived with | 


my father, and kept house for him, (my mother dying when I was but 
18 months old,) informed me that it was in the spring of 1782, which I 
think was the year, (from x.y now being in my 70 or 71st year,) that we 
were taken. 


We lived on my father’s farm. 5 or 6 miles from Turtle Creek, where | 


the Pittsburgh and Greensburgh turnpike road crosses the creek, and on 
or nearly on, the old road, and adjoining the farm of Mr. Adam Ray'urn, 
on which a block-house and other buildings were erected, and picke:ed 
in, and was called Rayburn’s garison. 

My sister Mary informed me, that my father had gone on business, to 
a neighbor of the name of Wallace. My sister made my brother Eli and 
myself pin-hooks, and we went to the run, that was near the house, to 
amuse ourselves fishing for minnows, we had not been fishing long, until 
we hearda noise like tramping of horses, my brother told me to go up on 
the bank to see what it was, | ran up and looking in the direction of the 


house where the sound came from, [ saw some Indians jumping over | 


the fence, and coming toward us, I ran down and told my brother, (who 
was but a short distance from me,) that ther2 were Indians coming toward 


us, I had hardly time to give him notice, until they were on us; a large | 


Indian, who had my father’s shirt and hunting-shirt on, which were very 
bloody, and having two sealps hanging to his powder horn, caught me, and 
another Indian pursued my brother, who was trying to make his escape up 
the opposite bank from us, and striking the foremost Indian with his fishing 
rod, until the Indian was taking his tomahawk from his belt, when he de- 
sisted ; when the Indian took hold of me, I eried loud, but he shook his 
tomahawk over my head, which soon silenced me. ‘I'wo of the Indians 
took hold of me under each arm, and dragged me along, sometimes lifting 
me off the ground when they could not get along fast enough by letting 
my feet touch the ground, and took my brother along in the same way. 
We did not stop until we reached the hills above « Dirty Camp,” on the 
Hannastown road, here we were joined by another party of Indians, with 
two of my father’s horses, and a small black horse, belonging to a young 


man by the name of Matthew Long, on which they had a feather bed, . 
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| which I understood on our return, was taken from Mr. Wallace’s house. 
| My brother was put on the horse that had the bed on, and I was put on 
| behind him. 

| On the evening of the same day, we passed through an old waste field, 
| in which was feeding a roan mare, heavy with colt, whith they took, we 
| had not gota great distance from the field, when an Indian Went up a 
leaning tree, which had lodged on another and looked around, ahd made 
a motion for those of us that were riding to get off, which we did, and all 
squatting down, continued some time in that position; and then changed 
our course, whether it was north, cast, south or west, I ‘cannot téll, ‘Wwe 
were too young, to know what course we Were going. We ‘strifck 4 
river, which I suppose was the Allegheny, a few hours before sundown 
on a bottom, surrounded with considerable hills, in the form of a ‘half 
moon, the Indians immediately set about driving the horses into the river 
and made them swim to the other side, all but the roan mare, when they 
found they could not get her to take the river, they set too to tomahawk 
her, until she fell from loss of blood ; before she was quite dead, they be 
gan to skin her hind parts, and cut off some of the flesh, and made a fire, 
and broiled some of it on sticks, stuck in the ground before the fire, and 
| gave some of it to my brother and myself to eat; it was tough eating, but 
we were very hungry and were glad to get it; by this time it was dark, 
during the time we were eating, we heard the report of gins, whether 
it was above or below us, I now do not recollect, the Indians laughed and 
appeared much pleased; before we laid down to rest they took my fath- 
er’s pocket book from one of their bundles, (I knew it, it was one of the 
old fashioned kind, made of worsted,) and examined the contents; it con- 
tained some continental money and some pieces with which they seeméd 
much pleased and which I now suppose were guineas. 

Early in the morning they made a raft on which we crossed the river} 
the Indians immediately hunted up the horses, and got all but Long’s 
horse, which had swam back, and we were informed on our return, got 
safe home; on that night we had a severe storm of wind and fain, they 
made a shelter for me, but made my brother lie outside, without any 
covering; we both cried much, the greater part of the night, but being 
much fatigued we fell asleep, 

It continued to rain through the next day and night, we had another 
storm of wind and rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, and 
they served me at night, the same way they served my brother ‘thé night 
before, 

This day they cut off my hair, and my brother’s, I resisted all I could, 
to prevent them cutting it, which pleased the Indians, but finally I had to 
yield, my hair was unusually long, for one of my age, and White, and my 
sister Mary took pains to comb and tie it, and I was very proud of it. 
The Indians gave me the name of O-pon-to-pos, which is white-head in 
English. 
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| euffed, sometimes down and sometimes up, making the best of my way, 
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The first town we came to, was small, they had stretched my father’s 
and my sister’s scalps, (as we thought une’ was my sister’s and the other 
my father’s, both had black hair,) on small hoops painted red, and then 
attached them to long poles also painted red. 

The Indians fired off their guns, and raised the war whoop, and held 
up the poles which had the scalps tied to them; a number of the Indi- 
ans of the village came out to meet us, and escorted us in, we had not 
been long in camp, until they commenced smoking, and amongst those 
that visited us, wes a white man, immediately on his coming into the 
camp I went up to him, and he took me on his knee ; I was glad to see 
a white man, he kept me all the time on his knee while he staid, and 
treated me kindly, when he got up to go away, I wanted to go with him, 
he had no: other way of getting me pacified, but by promising to come 
and see me again, but that was the last I saw of him, my brother told me 
that he was Simon Girly, that he had seen him frequently at my grand- 
mother Myers’ tavern, where we both often visited. I think Girty was 
above the middle size; but of this I am not certain. 

From this town, we set out the same day, and ina few days reached 
a larger town, where we were made to run the gauntlet, we were put on 
my father’s two: horses, (they were almost worn out,) an Indian who 
spoke English so as tobe understood, pointed out to us where to go, 
which was their council house, made of bark, set on end; my brother 
snatched a ramrod out of one of the Indian’s hand, or the Indian gave it 
to him I do not know which, but he whipped up his horse and got to the 
council house, without getting a touch, for which the Indians seemed 
mueh pleased. I did not fare so well, I was dragged off my horse by 
boys, some about my own size and some larger, and was kicked and 


where my brother was still sitting on his horse, and making signs to me 
with his hands to come to him, which I at last effected, after getting se- 
verely beaten;.I received a blow on my forehead which knocked me 
down ;: the wound bled profusely and getting into one of my eyes, some- 
what retarded my progress. At this town we remained several days. 
We then removed to a town on a creek, which the Indians called White 
Woman’s Creek, I have since learned that it is the head waters of the 
Wabash—at this town I was adopted into a respectable Indian family. 


I will relate two or three circumstances that took place with me, du- 
ring the time I was with them, one was this, I had a little Indian bro- 
ther, about my own age'and size; a brother of my Indian father, who 
was a cripple, being injured by a bear, that he had wounded, kept one 
side of the fire in the camp with the children, and my Indian father and 








mother the other side, this Indian frequently got me and my little Indian 
brother to wrestle, and which sometimes ended in a fight, when that 
would take place he would part us; one time this little fellow and my- 
self were put to husking corn, we had to use knives to cut that part of | 
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| the ear that the husk is attached to, leaving sufficient quantity of husk at- 


tached, to plat in a long row, to hang up to dry, for this purpose we had 
to use knives, otherwise we would break all off; I had laid down my 
knife to fix the block of wood which we had to use to cut en, and my 
little Indian brother slipped my knife away, and put his in its place, om 
lifting the knife up, I found out the trick he had played me, and saw my 
knife in his hand, as he was making the stroke to cut his ear, I made # 
grab at the knife, with my left hand, and was severely cut, the scar is still 
perceivable, his mother gave him a severe whipping. Another cireum- 
stance took place, my Indian father went out early in the morning to 
hunt, and did not return till late in the day, he brought the hind quarter 
of a deer with him, being fatigued and hungry he cut a piece of the fleshy 
part of the ham, and stuck it on a stick before the fire, his knife being 
moist cutting the meat, he leaned it against a stick, that was supporting 
the wood that was on the fire, with the point up, and the handle on the 
ground, I suppose to prevent the knife from getting dirty, from the mois- 
ture that was on it, my little Indian brother and myself were at our plays, 
at the end of the fire and rather near the side of the father’s side, whilst 
I was engaged at my plays, he would get splinters from the fire and burn 
my naked hips,f told him several times if he did not behave himself, I 
would whip him, but he still persisted, I jumped up to my feet, and made 
at him, and he was as quick as I was, we clinched and I threw him, and 
unfortunately on the point of the knife, it entered a little above the hips, 
near the backbone, he gave a loud scream, I ran to the door of the camp 
and looking around, saw his father reaching for his tomahawk, I ran down 
the hill towards the creek, on the road we carried water, and went seve- 
ral rods up the creek, and got under some rocks, where there were some 
leaves, and covered myself up; it was in the winter and there was con- 
siderable snow on the ground, I lay there until near night, but getting cold 
Icame out, and saw my mother going for water, she made signs to me, 
to come to her, she insisted that I should go to the camp which I did ex- 
pecting to be killed, or severely chastised, when I went in I had not one 
angry word said to me; I went up to where the little fellow was lying, 
and he appeared to be in much pain, I felt sincerely sorry for the acci- 
dent, for it was really an accident. I cannot account for getting off so 
easy, in any other way than this, I think the brother, (the crippled Indian 
and uncle to the boy,) had been observing how the accident took place. 

I will relate another circumstance, which will show that the Indian is’ 
not devoid of feeling. A daughter had got married, and had moved from 
her father’s camp some distance, I was sent to live with her a short time, 
she used me cruelly, she would strike me on the head with the back of s 
scalping knife which would make it bleed profusely, I remember one 
time she went to the creek to wash, she took me with her to bring wood, 
to boil her clothes which were few, whilst there she took hold of me, 
and threw me into the creek, and held me under water; I verily be- 
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lieve she would have drowned me, if I had not been rescued by her hus- 
band, who came around the point of a small island, and who had just re- 
turned from hunting. My mother came in the evening of the same day 
to pay her daughter a visit, she took notice of blood being on my hair, 
she asked me what did it, I told her it was her daughter, and also that 
she had tried to, drown me, she gave her a scolding, and took me home 
with her, 

When I was informed by my Indian mother that they were going to 
send me home to my relations, I expressed an unwillingness to go, but 
when they told me, that they would take me to my brother, I consented 
to go, we were brought into Fort Macintosh now, (Beaver town,) where 
a treaty was held in’the spring of 1784 or 5, for the exchange of prison- 
ers, Major Zeigler commanded the fort, and treated us kindly and wrote to 
qur friends at Turtle Creek, that we were at the fort; my cousin William 
Powell and Mr. John Butler, came down to the fort and took us up to 
Pittsburgh in a canoe, where a number of our friends met us and took us 
home. 

Some distance from Fort Macintosh, in the Indian Country, we met 
Gen. John Gibson, and Mr. David Duneaa, trading with the Indians, 
they gave my brother and me some clothing; the reason I know it was 
Messrs Gibson and Duncan that treated us so kindly, [ afterwards saw 
them in Pittsburgh, and recognised them to be the same persons. 

After our return home my sister Mary told me that when she thought 
we were long enough out, she went around the end of the house to call 
us, she observed moccasin tracks in the mud, and knew at once, that we 
were. taken prisoners, she ran in and took up her child, and running to 
Rayburn’s Garrison, which was about three quarters of a mile off and 
gave the alarm, how she and her cliild escaped 1 cannot tell, there was 
no person in or about the house, but herself and the child; it was sup- 
posed that the Indiang had lain concealed in a spice wood thicket, which 
was near the house and had observed my father leaving home, and fol- 
lowing him, killed him, then returned to the house and took us prisoners, 

Dear Sir:—TI have returned the narrative of my father’s being killed 
hy the Indians, and my brother and myself being taken prisoners. I 
have alsa wrote and inclosed a, short history of the occurrence, from 
which you will please select such parts of it, as you may think proper to 


publish. My son Martin in copying the rough original, has left out some | 


transactions, which took place during our journey home, which I had ra- 
ther he had put in. 

In writing this narrative, it has brought to my recollection, some nar- 
rqw escapes I have made, for my life in my youthful days, and also, some 
melancholy reflections over my mind, but I have reason to thank an all 
ruling Providence, I have been brought through in safety, to a good old age. 

Respectfully your friend and obedient servant, JAMES LYON. 

Beaver Town, Sepremper 27, 1846. 
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aT: CONNOLLY’S PLOT. 

We have had placed in our hands another book formerly the property 
of John Ormsby, deceased, entitled “ A History of the Civil War in 
America,”’ in which Mr. Ormsby had, as was his practice, introduced 
several sheets of notes. Among these was one. upon the detection of 
Connolly’s plot, which gives some information upon that subject, which 
may be worthy of preservation. This note is as follows. 

“ The above Doctor Connolly was born and bred near. Wright’s Ferry 
in Pennsylvania, his father was a grubber among the farmers on the Sus- 
quehanna, who found the secret of pleasing a quaker orderly widow of 
the name of Ewing, and the jobber was a professed papist. ‘This match 
as might be expected proved vety disagreeable, so that he left nothing to 
commemorate his memory but the above villainous Doctor. This fellow 
had traversed the Illinois country till he could subsist there no longer, so 
that he appeared. at Pittsburgh a few years before the commencement of 
the Revolution. Here he was introduced to Lord Dunmore, who travel- 
led through the western country to sound the inclinations of the inhabi- 
tants as well as the Indians. Connolly, like a hungry wolf, closed with 
Dunmore a bargain, that he would secure a considerable interest among 
the white inhabitants and the Indians on the frontier. In consequence of 
this agreement my Lord made him a deed of gift of 2000 acres of land at 
the Falls of Ohio, and 2000 more to Mr. John Campbell, late of Kentuc- 
ky, both of which grants are now owned by the heirs of Col. Campbell. 
Connolly immediately set himself to work in disseminating his hellish 
insinuations among the people. He employed an adjutant to drill the 
militia, and had the audacity to engage artificers to repair the old fort, 
and in every respect acted the part of atyrant. He sent runners among 
the Indians, far and near, with large promises of soon supplying them 
with goods and money. Having thus far paved the way for his atrocious 
designs he met Lord Dunmore at Alexandria, where they concerted the 
infernal scheme of massacreeing all those on, the frontiers who would not 
join in, their work. Matters being thus arranged, Dunmore sent Connelly 
to Gen, Clinton at New York * who approved of the scheme, appointed 
Connolly a Lieutenant Colonel and commander of two or three regiments 
of whites and Indians, with authority to draw on the Paymaster General 
for cash. Upon this exaltation, the great and mighty Connolly set out 
for Baltimore, where he joined the persons who were taken along with 
him,t and who no doubt, were as sanguinary villains as himself.. A re- 
port was whispered among the Minute men at Hagerstown, &c. of Con- 
nolly’s schemes, so that they had a sharp look out for him, and happily 
succeeded in arresting him and his comrades, and all the commissions for 
the new regiments, with the general plan of their operations were found 
upon him, upon which he was committed to prison. ‘This news, you 








* This should be General Gage at Boston. 
{See Volume 1 Olden Time, page 520. 
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may be sure was joyfully received on the frontier and especially at Pitts- 
burgh, where the writer of these lines resided with his family. . When 
Lord Dunmore arrived at Pittsburgh he lodged at my house and often 
closeted me, as he said, for information, respecting the disposition of the in- 
habitants. He threw out some dark insinuations as to my usefulness, 
in case I would be concerned, but as he found I kept aloof he divulged 
his plans to Connolly, and I suppose to Campbell, else why give him 
the aforesaid grant of land, which he enjoys, and which is very valu- 
able. 

Had Connolly and his associates reached Pittsburgh, there were a 
great many drunken, idle vagabonds waiting to join him. The savages 
were, also, in high expectation, that they would soon glut their vengeance 
on the distressed frontier inhabitants. But the Almighty Lord showed 
himself to be our protector against all the machinations of our European 
and American foes. Connolly and Arnold, both of whom merited a hal- 
ter, are now on half pay on the British establishment. 


A 








FORT PITT IN 1775—6. 
VIRGINIA CONVENTION DECEMBER 18TH 1775. 

A Petition of Joseph Simpson, and John Campbell, was presented to 
the Convention, and read; setting forth, that they had supplied the Sol- 
diery under the command of Lord Dunmore, in the late expedition against 
the Indians, with sundry articles, which were appraised agreeably to law, 
the amount of which appraisement, the Commissioners appointed to settle 
the Accounts of the Militia lately drawn out into actual service, refused 
to allow them; that they had advanced to Major John Connolly sums of 
money, and other things to a considerable amount, depending wholly 
upon his pay as an officer, which he aad assigned to them before he had 
attempted to perpetrate his diabolical plot, which the said Commissioners 
also refused to allow them; that they have claims against the public, 
for assignments from sundry officers and men who were in service at Fort 
Pitt before the 26th of May, 1774, and from sundry artificers for their 
pay whilst employed in repairing Fort Pitt and building Fort Fincastle, 
and for sundry materials used in those works, for all which they pray such 
allowance as shall be found to be just. 

Also a petition of Alexander Ross, setting forth that William Thompson, 
together with your Petitioner, purchased of the Crown the buildings and 
materials belonging to Fort Pitt when they were evacuated, and occupied 
the same till some time in the year 1774, when Major John Connolly, by 
command of Lord Dunmore, took possession thereof for the use of this 
Colony, and had the same appraised by proper judges, upon oath, to the 
sum of 1482/. 17s. 2d., besides sundry articles, the sole property of your 
' Petitioner, appraised to 314/. 1s. 9d., and retained the same till the month 
of August last, when Captain John Nevill, by direction of this Conven- 
| tion, took possession thereof for the defence of this Colony ; and praying 
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the premises may be taken into consideration, and such relief granted 
them as their case shall be found to deserve. 

Ordered, That the said Petitions be referred to Mr. Mercer, Mr. Nevill, 
Mr. Rootes, Mr. Harvie, Mr. Muhlenburg, Mr. Richard Lee, Mr. Henry 
Lee, Mr. Carrington, Mr. Peyton, Mr. William Cabell, Mr.'Thos. Walker, 
Mr. Andrew Lewis, Mr. Adams, Mr. Cary, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Taylor, 
and they are to report the same, with their opinion thereupon, to the 
Convention. | 
Saturpay, January 6. 1776. 

Mr. Adams, from the Committee to whom the Petition of Alexander 
Ross and William Thompson was referred, reported, that they had accord- 
ing to order, had the same under their consideration, and that it appeared 
to them that, in the year 1760, His Majesty had a garrisoned fort erected 
at the place called Fort Pitt, which was kept up until the year 1772, after 
which a Corporal and a few men only were continued in the said fort ; 
that the Petitioners produced to them a bill of sale from Major Charles 
Edmonstone, commander of the said fort, to them bearing date the 10th 
day of October, 1772, reciting that the said Edmonstone, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of fifty pounds, New York currency, to him in 
hand paid by the said Alexander Ross and William ‘Thompson, did bar- 
gain and sell, in behalf of the Crown, unto the said Alexander Ross and. 
William Thompson, all the pickets, bricks, stones, timber, and iron, which 
are now in the buildings or walls of the said fort, and in the redoubts, to 
be demolished by order of his Excellency General Gage, Commander-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in North America; and that it also ap- 
peared, from the testimony of John Campbell, that he, with many others, 
signed a Remonstrance, and sent it to General Gage, whereby they 
complained of a private sale made of the ruins of the fort, by the said 
Charles Edmonstone, to the Petitioners, and requested that they might 
be publicly sold; that they received for answer from General Gage, 
that although the said Charles Edmonstone had proceeded irregularly, 
yet, asa sale was made, he could not set it aside; that it further appear- 
ed, from the deposition of Dorsey Penticost, that he saw a letter from 
Gen. Gage, dated in the winter of 1772. which seemed to be an answer 
to a remonstrance of the inhabitants of Fort Pitt, desiring to purchase the 
ruins of the fort, wherein he informs them that he had received a return 
from Major Edmonstone of the sale thereof, which was good and by his 
orders; that there were a corporal and three men left at Fort Pitt, who, 
he was informed by Edward Hand, surgeon of the said Regiment, were 
left to take care of the boats, batteaus, d&c.; that it also appeared the fur- 
ther sum of fifty Pounds was given as a present, by the Petitioners, to the 
said Charles Edmonstone, and the sum of twenty-five Pounds to one 
Bredau, an ensign to the said Regiment, and a witness to the bill of sale ; 
and that the said Edward Hand, another witness to the bill of sale, had 
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empowered him to receive from the said Alexander Ross one-third of the 
sales of the ruins of the fort, by virtue of a contract subsisting between 
the said Edward Hand and the Petitioners; that it further appeared that 
the Petitioners, since the purchase aforesaid, have sold some of the ruins 
of the said fort, and were in possession of others in the year 1774, when 
John Connolly, by order of Lord Dunmore, took possession thereof, and 
had the same appraised and valued by John Gibson and Thomas Small- 
man, sworn for that purpose, wh:ch valuation amounted to 1082/. 7s. 2d., 
current money of Virginia; that the said Alexander Ross had built, with 
out the said fort, sevéral houses, and enclosed a garden with pickets and 
a brick wall, and was possessed of two redoubts and eight stacks of chim- 
nies, as his private property, some of which were made use of, and others 
destroyed, by the said John Connolly, having been previously valued by 
the said Gibson and Smaliman, on oath, to the sum of 314l. 1s. 9d., Vir- 
ginia currency. And that they had come to the following Resolutions 
thereupon; which he read in his place, and afterwards delivered in at the 
Clerk’s table, where the same were again twice read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That so much of the Petition as relates to the claim of the 
said Alexander Ross and William Thompson be rejected. 

Resolved, ‘That. such other part of the Petition as relates to the said 
Alexander Ross is reasonable, and that the sum of 107/. 1s. 9d. ought to 
be allowed:and paid to the said Ross, by the public, deducting 55/. 10s., 
which appears at present to be due to the country from the said Ross, for 
Provisions furnished by John Connolly to four men of the Eighteenth 
Regiment of Royal Irish, remaining in Fort Pitt, to which the said Ross 
was Commissary. 


en 


OLD MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

A gentleman at Trenton, in New Jersey, who takes a deep interest in 
the early history of this country, has lately sent us some books contain- 
ing several matters which will be useful to us in the prosecution of our 
undertaking. One of these books is a collection of pamphlets, published 
prior to the peace of 1763. One of these pamphlets is “an inquiry into 
the causes of the alienation of the Shawanese and Delawares from the 
British interest,” by Charles Thomson Esq., subsequently Secretary of 
the Revolutionary Congress, published in London in 1759. 

The proprietor of this book has attached to the “Inquiry” a copy of a 
map of Pennsylvania, belonging to the American Philosophical Society. 
We cannot ascertain exactly when this map was made ; but it must have 
been after July 1754, because it gives the boundary of the Indian cession 
then made, and it probably must have been as early as 1759 for it does 
not give'the English name of this place. 

In this map the western boundary of Pennsylvania is a meridian line 
crossing the Ohio river three or four miles from “Fort Du Quesne,” and 
Logstown is placed on the north side of the river and thirteen or fourteen 
miles west of the west line of Pennsylvania 
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